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The Week. 


THE President has continued to gain during 





the past week, and it is now almost certain | 


that, unless some unexpected accident occurs, 
he will entirely recover, and that within a 
much shorter time than at first seemed possi- 
ble. The proposal of Governor Foster, of 
Ohio, that there shall be a national thanksgiv- 
ing over his recovery has met with general ap- 
proval. The governors of a large number of 
States have signified their desire to do what 


they can to further it. The suggestion that 





But this view of the matter will 
hardly bear examination. We do sympathize 
cordially with his undertaking, but the Presi- 
dent is the President of the whole people. 
Those who do not subscribe to the fund, and 
who disapprove of it, are as much interested in 
his fame and in his efficiency as those who do, 
and for our part, it is because we are deeply in- 
terested in his fame and efficiency that we object 
to the shape which Mr. Field's testimonial is 
taking. 
President at the very beginning of his term of 


We object to it because it will put the 


office under pecuniary obligations to a consid- 


| erable number of rich men, whose names and 


it is to be used to affect the fall elections | 
was sure to be made, but if the President re- | 


covers rapidly, as now appears probable, so that 
the thanksgiving can be held early before the 
autumn, we shall probably hear no more of it. 
As the President’s complete restoration to 
health grows more and more certain the sub- 
scriptions to the fund for the relief of his wife 
and family fall off—a pretty clear indication 
that the public take precisely the same view 
of the donation that we have expressed in these 
columns, namely, that with the President re- 


stored to health it would be an inappropriate | 


and embarrassing gift. 





Mr. Cyrus W. Field has written a letter to 
the morning papérs explaining the origin of 
the fund which he is raising for the benefit of 
the President’s wife and children. To show 
the need of it he cites the case of Mrs. Lincoln, 
for whom Congress, after long delays, only vot- 
eda paltry pension of $3,000a year. As we 
have already said, we do not think any exam- 
ple or warning is necessary to establish the 
propriety of a provision by public subscription 
for Mrs, Garfield and her children in case of 
the President’s death. It could hardly be too 


large, and rich and poor could hardly make a | 


better use of their money than in contributing 
to it. But Mr. Field does not make the pay- 
ment of the money dependent on Mrs. Gar- 
field’s being left a widow. He proposes to pay 
it in any case, and anticipates as the effect of 
it, in case the President should recover, that he 
will be “ animated to new zeal to serve a coun- 
try which had remembered him in his hour of 


sorrow, and anticipated events in caring for | 


him and his.” 


intended to be a gift to the President. Pro- 


Consequently the fund is really | 


vision for a man’s wife and children in his life- | 


time is of course necessarily provision for him, 


as it takes the place of drafts he would other- | 


wise have to make on his own income. 





Mr. Field further adds that “ as it is simply a 
matter of feeling, of course we do not expect 
those who do not feel as we do to join.” This 
seems to be an intimation that those who do 
not subscribe or are not asked to subscribe, do 


the exact amount of whose contributions will 
be known to him. If it be said that the cir- 
cumstances of the gift will prevent his feeling 
this obligation, we answer that it is not enough 
that he should not feel it ; that he ought not to 
be placed in a position in which he would even 
be suspected by his enemies of feeling it, and 
that the existence of grounds for suspecting 


him, which would justify the suspicion of or-. 


dinary men under like circumstances, must 
inevitably diminish his influence by exposing 
him to injurious criticism. This 
time, it seems to us, when it is well to weaken 
the sensitiveness of American officials about 
imputations on their official integrity, or to 
familiarize the public mind more than it has 


is not the 


been familiarized already with the practice 
of gift-taking as a reward for public services. 
We have gone some distance in that direction 
already. Is it not time to stop or retrace our 
steps? We anticipate for President Garfield, 
after his recovery, a position of remarkable if 
not unprecedented authority and influence, of 
which we hope and believe he will make the 
best use. It is more than likely that he will be 
nominated for a second term. 
to furnish his opponents with the ready instru- 
ment of detraction which they will use against 
him with more or less effect, and which, in so 
far as it is effective against him, will be effec- 
tive against all the good causes he is expected 
to promote ? 


Is it wise, then, 


On Saturday of last week Mr. Warner Mil- 
ler was elected Senator in place of Mr. Thomas 
C. Platt for the “long term,” which ends in 
1887. caucus 
nominees was largely due to the desertion of 
the Conklingites by Mr. Sharpe, whose speech 
on the occasion caused a profound sensa- 
tion among the politicians at Albany. Ac- 
cording to his own account, he felt “ bound by 
the action of the caucus,” and this seems such 
a simple explanation that we are sorry to see 
some of our esteemed contemporaries throwing 
doubts upon it,and suggesting that the Speak- 
er’s action is the result of a “deal.” = Mr. 
Sharpe now figures in the Conklingite vocabu- 
lary as a “Judas,” but the election of Mr. 
Miller has made many politicians indifferent to 
the odium of this once-dreaded term, and the 


This success of one of the 


not sympathize with his aims and should not | list of Judases has been swelled every day 


Nation. 


since wy 


the addition of important na 

















































) press it looks as if the election of Mr. 

be by that of Mr. Lap- 
gh Mr. Conklin 
together. 


we got 
Miller 


ham, althou 


must followed 


is still trving to 


kee a his forces” 


nNVthiIng ince 


No one can be EXpe cted to feel y 
a fanatical enthusiasm over the election of Mr. 
} 


Miller, who is an ordinary politician ugh ; 


but the news was received by most people 
vith a distinct sense of relief and even positive 
satisfaction. Among persons connected with 
politics the galling tyranny and oppression 
the Machine, as Mr. Conkling worked it, mad 
the election of any anti-Conkling man 
like a guarantee of the right to a decent 
pendence and freedom of action, while among 
the rest of the community the disgust produced 
by the recent performances of the “Boss” 
was so great that the choice of a poorer cand 

date than Mr. Miller would have been hailed 
with pleasure. The principal point of objec- 
to 


House he lobbied a committee on behalf of the 


tion him is that while a member of the 


“ wood-pulp ” men, he himself being a“ wood- 
pulp” man, and therefore pecuniarily interested 


Heis 


also charged with having deserted from the 


in any measure relating to the industry. 


army, but his friends have had much more suc- 
cess in dealing with the second accusation than 
the first, for it appears to have been made out 
of the whole cloth. 
There is something very peculiar about the 
case of Mr. Silas B. Dutcher. If 


been instrumental in maintaining the 


anv one has 
dead- 
lock at Albany it is he. He has, according to 


the New York 


whole of his time since 


devoted almost the 
Platt 


January to “political work around the hotels 
7 ) I 


Times, 


was elected in 


in Albany,” and never more actively than during 
the pending contest. What makes this extra- 
ordinary is, not that Dutcher is drawing $6,- 
000 a year as Superintendent of Public Works, 
but that “the understanding was’’—we quote 
the 7zmes correspondence again—‘ when the 
Constitution was amended to provide for a Su- 
perintendent of Public Works, that this officer, 
to be appointed by the Governor, was to at- 
tend strictly to his business, and not to employ 
his power at all to control political affairs.” 
In justice to Dutcher, we must say that we do 
not believe that he shared in this understand- 
ing even remotely, and that six thousand dol- 
lars would be with him a very paltry consider- 
ation for taking office in the spirit of President 
Hayes’s famous executive order, so effect- 
ively ridiculed by the Superintendent's friend 
Conkling. The takes Gover- 
nor Cornell to task for not heeding the in- 
tent of the law, and packing Dutcher off 
about his business of inspection; but the 
reply must be that such was not the object 
of his appointment, and that it would be a 
great hardship to begin civil-service reform 
with Dutcher, when it is far from being a uni- 


7imes also 





hat a public servant 
is chosen simply to discharge the duties of his 


office I nominal respor 


isibility of the Su- 


P tendent of Public Works to the Governor 


accordingly avails the public nothing in the pre- 
indal, for both take exactly 


w of a functionary’s obligation to 


sence of sucha 


During the week the New York banks gain- 
ed largely in reserve, so that the surplus re- 
serve Was increased by $4,650,000 and brought 
up to about $11,250,000, There was no change 
meantime in the rates for foreign exchange, al- 
of this market 
At the Stock Exchange it was a week 


ition of “ bull accounts ” 


though the tone was 
heavy. 

of liquid in stocks, in- 
duced (1) by a continuance of the railroad war 
between the trunk-lines, the rates for passen- 
ger fares from New York to Chicago having 
fallen to $8 50, and those for freights to nomi- 
nal figures; (2) by the reports of the Agricul- 
tural Department that the wheat crop would 
be only about 83 per cent. of last year’s yield; 
and (3), by the reports that the wheat harvests 
on the Continent would be above the average, 
and that throughout Great Britain about the 
average. 
ceased to be an important element in Stock Ex- 
change speculation, his recovery being deemed 
merely a question of time. The improved con- 
dition of the New York banks, the heaviness of 
foreign exchange, and the decline in the price 
of stocks (which has ranged from 2 to 174 per 
cent.—the latter, Milwaukee & St. Paul com- 
mon stock), have all tended to make the loan 
This 
condition of the money market is likely to ex- 
tend further into the autumn than usual be- 


market very easy and to depress rates. 


cause of the proposed redemption of between 
$30,000,000 and $40,000,000 of bonds called 
for payment by the Treasury October 1, but 
which may be prepaid with interest up to the 
date of presentation The volume of mercantile 
transactions, as shown by Clearing-house re- 
turns, continues much larger than a year ago; 
the traffic of the railroads is also, in most cases, 
larger than a year ago; and the present war of 
rates, for which Mr. Vanderbilt is largely re- 
sponsible, is attributed not so much to a de- 
ficiency of tonnage on the trunk-lines as to his 
wish to defeat schemes for rival roads, such as 
that proposed by the Continental Construction 
Company, and to promote stock-market in- 
terests. The price of silver bullion during the 
week has been comparatively steady at the 
recent decline. The closing price in London 
The bullion value here 
of the 412}-grain silver dollar was about 853 


was 51d. per ounce. 


cents. 


On Thursday, thirty-five candidates for clerk- 
ships were examined at the Custom-house in 
this city under the supervision of Mr. N. G. 
Williams of the Collector’s Office, Mr. John 
M. Comstock of the Naval Office, and Mr. 
John L. Livingston of the Surveyor’s Office, 
being a commission appointed for that pur- 

rl movement for 
-service reform, who pretend that the 


, 


pose, 1e detractors of the 


civil 


rather } . . . 
: fractions, and to answer some questions in ap- 


The condition of the President has | 


‘The Nation. 


spoils system is furnishing “ the best service 
in the world,” have been in the habit of ridicul- 
ing competitive examinations as an outlandish 
contrivance by which it is to be ascertained 
what candidates know about the substance of 
the moon, or the velocity of light, or the inner 
chambers of the pyramids, or other things 
having nothing to do with the practical duties 
What is the truth? The 


candidates were first tested as to their ability 


of a public servant. 


to write from dictation, their penmanship, 


orthography, and punctuation. Then they had 


to write out various sums in numerals, to solve 


several problems in common and decimal 


plied arithmetic; next a number of simple 
questions in geography, history, and the science 


of government. Then followed an examination 


in grammar, the candidates being required to | 


correct some examples of false syntax. Finally, 
they were asked to write a letter of their own 
composition upon a subject of general interest. 


It will be seen that all the subjects on which 


| the candidates were examined were of imme- 


| diate importance in the discharge of clerical 


| duties except, perhaps, those connected with 





history and governmental science, an examina- 
tion in which is had only for the purpose of 
testing the general intelligence and information 
of the candidate. 


Every candid man will admit that this me- 
thod of ascertaining, before appointments are 
made, those qualifications of candidates for 
clerkships which a man should possess in or- 
der to be an efficient clerk, is eminently sensible 
and practical. According to the rule, those who 
win the best ratings in the examination are to 
have the appointments. It is frequently ob- 
jected that, after all, the result of such exami- 
nations cannot be depended upon; that some 
men who are able to pass an examination suc- 
cessfully show little practical ability afterward, 
and that others who possess considerable prac- 
tical ability cannot pass an examination. But 
no intelligent advocate of the system of com- 
petitive examinations pretends that it can be 
depended upon to determine with absolute cer- 
tainty in every case the practical ability of a 
candidate for office. They assert, however, that 
a man who has demonstrated his superiority to 
his competitors in penmanship, orthography, 
syntax, arithmetic, composition, and in general 
intelligence and information, is preferable, when 
clerkships are to be filled, to a man who is defi- 
cient in those things, and that a sufficient oppor- 
tunity to test the purely practical ability of the 
man is furnished by the probationary period of 
six months, which, according to the rules, fol- 
lows the successful passage of the examination. 
They further contend that the competitive sys- 
tem, supplemented by the period of probation, 
furnishes an infinitely more trustworthy test of 
the business qualifications of applicants for place 
than is furnished by recommendations from 
“Jake” Patterson, “ Mike’ Cregan, Mr. John 
F. Smyth, or even gentlemen of far more pre- 
tentious and potential names. They finally 
insist that the competitive system is the best, 


{ Number 838 


and in fact, as far as known, the only method 


_that can be depended upon to exclude from 


the subordinate places in the Government the 
demoralizing element of favoritism and political 
serfdom, and to lift the service into a higher 
moral atmosphere. If there is a better method 
we shall be glad to accept it. 
have heard of none. 


But so far we 


The proverbial hollowness of party platforms 


| does not interfere with their usefulness as signs 


of the times. In fact, the greater the incon- 


sistency between their professions and the 


selfish interests of political managers, the surer 
| 


| service.” 





we may be that a public sentiment exists which 
the managers think must be propitiated. There 
was, accordingly, among the resolutions of the 
Ohio Democratic Convention at Columbus on 
Wednesday week none more significant than 
the very well worded one which committed the 
party to “a civil-service reform whereby offices 
shall be held to be a public trust to be ad- 
ministered for the public good, not spoils to be 
enjoyed as the reward of partisan zeal or 
This reads oddly, no doubt, in con- 
nection with the report that the convention was 
packed by the successful candidate for gover- 
nor; but even so, it is the homage which po- 
litical corruption pays to a real or supposed 
popular conviction on this vital question. 
Moreover, the more frequent the iteration of 
such doctrine by such bodies—and it grows 
more frequent from month to month—the more 
the edge is insensibly dulled of the reproach 
that a non-partisan civil service is unpractical 
and utopian. The more, too, the mind of the 
common man is made familiar with the mere 
phraseology of reform, the more his objections 
to it as a strange invention must be sapped. 
Let any one consider how many insincere dec- 
larations as to woman’s suffrage and _ prohibi- 
tion have found their way into party platforms, 
and come to nothing so far as concerned any 
attempt to carry them out, and yet have un- 
doubtedly fostered both movements by depriv- 
ing them at least of absurdity in the eyes of the 
public. 








The robbers who “ went through ” the Chi- 
cago, Rock Island, and Pacific train, near Win- 
ston, Missouri, on Friday, seem to have ac- 
complished their work with little difficulty. 
The cars were boarded at Winston about half- 
past nine in the evening, the conductor and a 
passenger shot dead, the express car robbed of 
several thousand dollars, and the train left by 
the gang, all in the space of a very few minutes, 
and without any effectual resistance, or, indeed, 
the apparent possibility of any. According to 
the statements of a Topeka policeman, who 
was on the train and seems to have been pre- 
pared to defend himself, one of the brakemen 
was far more alarmed at the sight of his re- 
volver than at the presence of the robbers, no 
doubt considering the rifling of the express car 
a more satisfactory alternative than a general 
fight. It is hard to see how such descents 
upon trains containing treasure can be pre- 
vented unless the money is protected by a guard. 
Express messengers can hardly be expected to 
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do much in the way of protecting money un- 
less they have at least some chance of saving 
their lives at the same time. A gang of deter- 
mined desperadoes, who are ready to shoot 
down two or three people in charge of the train 
if necessary, can always count upon the gene- 
ral non-resistance of the passengers, and of 
course one successful raid of this kind will 
always lead to others. The robbers in the 
present case are believed to have been mem- 
bers of a well-known gang, who have commit- 
ted many crimes against property and _ life 
already. 





The King of the Sandwich Islands started 
some time ago on a tour round the world, the 
exact purpose of which does not as yet seem 
to be fully understood. According to the first 
account, his intention was to sell his kingdom 
to England or France. The story is, however, 
now denied as “frivolous and utterly false,” 
and at the same time another explanation is 
brought forward as having been obtained from 
“a number of the most prominent planters and 
merchants from the Sandwich Islands.” This 
explanation is that the King was “ at one time 
induced ” to agree to import a million China- 
men to the Sandwich Islands, on whom a capi- 
tation tax of $7 a head was to be levied. The 
Chinamen were then to be made citizens, 
and the kingdom “to be turned over to the 
Chinese Empire for this consideration.” The 
scheme was, however, “balked” by the ac- 
tion of “ foreign residents and officials.” Upon 
this, “ chagrined at the issue and his result- 
ing unpopularity, the King went off on a tour 
of the world.” This would rob the King’s 
trip of all mercantile significance, and would 
imply a speculative spirit on the part of China 
which would be a surprise to most people. On 
the other hand, it is obvious that an intelligent 
monarch who wanted to sell his kingdom would 
hardly set off on a tour round the world to 
“place” it himself. Such a proceeding could 
not fail to have a bad influence on the market. 
The employment of a capable and active 
broker in New York or London, who could 
bring the property “out” in the regular way, 
see that it was “stocked” properly, and, if 
necessary, “ wash” it a little, would lead to far 
more satisfactory results. We could point out 
a dozen or more well-known operators on 
Broad Street who would work off the Sand- 
wich or any other available islands if the owners 
cared to put a price on them. 





The Irish Land Bill has passed through 
another crisis in its course, by the adoption of 
the emigration clause by a vote of 126 to 23. 
This clause simply enables the Government to 
assist emigration with money. It has been 
strongly opposed by a small set of the Parnell- 
ites, now dwindled down to twenty-three, 
whom Mr. Gladstone denounced bitterly for 
their obstructiveness. The motive ascribed to 
them for opposing this clause is a desire to 
defeat the bill altogether by making it more 
obnoxious to the Lords, who, like most Eng- 
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lishmen of all parties, attach great importance 
to emigration as a remedy for Insh woes. In 
fact, we have very little doubt that, were it 
possible to carry it out, most Englishmen who 
have no special connection with Ireland, and 
take no special interest in Irish questions, 
would confine themselves to this remedy alone 
for Irish distress. From the time of Elizabeth 


down, the idea that the greatest obstacle to the | 


peace and prosperity of Ireland has been the 
presence on her soil of the native Irish popula- 
tion, has had a firm hold on the English mind. 
It was the animating idea of King James's 
Plantations and of the Cromwellian Settle- 


ment, and has more or less influenced nearly | 


all recent English opinion gbout Irish troubles. 
Lord Lyndhurst’s desire that the island might 
be laid under water for twenty-four hours was 
simply a grotesque expression of it. It must 
be admitted, too, that it has been tried on a 
great scale. The emigration from Ireland since 
1846 is probably, all things considered, the 


greatest exodus which has taken place in the 
world since the great movements of popula- | 


tion which overthrew the Roman Empire. Of 
the gain to those who have emigrated there is 
no question. But of the gain to the remaining 
population of the island there is much reason 
for doubt. The emigrants have been for the 
most part hardy, energetic, enterprising, and 
thrifty, and generally in the prime of life, and 
their steady outflow during the last forty years 
cannot but have lowered the average power, 
both mental and physical, of those who have 
stayed at home. Moreover, the emigration 
does not seem to have had the smallest ef- 
fect, in spite of the scale on which it has been 
tried, in diminishing Irish discontent, or in 


reconciling the bulk of the population to the | 


existing political order. 





Prince Alexander of Bulgaria has returned 
from Sistova, where his improvised new Na- 
tional Assembly was held last week, to his 
capital, Sophia. He was “ enthusiastically ” 


received by immense crowds, the city was | 


decked with flags and brilliantly illuminated. 
Much of this enthusiasm was undoubtedly 
manufactured by his tools, native and foreign, 
judging from similar demonstrations during 


43 


tions of the people. The Zankoffs, Karaveloffs, 
and Soloveikoffs had certainly the legal right 
on their side in vehemently opposing the cloth- 
ing of the Prince with dictatorial powers, and 
the latter has, it is known, carried his points 
by processes of intimidation and bribery, mili- 
tary violence and political jugglery, which make 
the elections and the Sistova Assembly appear 
like a farce worthy of Hayti under Soulougue, 
Sull 
change in the constitution of Bulgaria seems to 


or of Louisiana under Kellogg. , a radical 
have been demanded by the necessities both of 
the Government and of the people; and even 
the abrogation of the constitution is proba- 
bly applauded by those with whose private 
it to 
chances of influence and emolument formerly 


monopolized 


interests agrees, and whom it opens 


by men of an opposite party. 
Russian officers and Russian subsidies have 
finally placed Alexander I. of Bulgaria en a 
throne almost as autocratic as that of Alexan- 
der III. of Russia. It remains to be seen whe- 
ther his is safer than that of his mighty cousin. 


The result of the elections to the Hungarian 
Diet, held at the close of last month and the 
beginning of this, is a victory fer the Liberal 
party and the Cabinet presided over, since 
The of 
representatives to be elected was 414, and 398 
of 
these, 226 were Liberals; 82 members of the 
Extreme Left, Independence party ; 
members of the Moderate Opposition, or Con- 


1875, by Coloman Tisza. number 


had been elected on or before July 1. 


or 60 


servatives ; 13 Independents, or no-party men ; 
and 11 Nationalists, or Slav and Ruman oppo- 
sition men. The Liberals gained a number of 
seats, chiefly from the Extreme Left and the 
Moderate 
elected by acclamation in a Transylvanian dis- 
trict, and the Minister of 
Justice, in Buda. the Conservative 


leaders, among them Apponyi, suffered sur- 


Opposition. Tisza himself was 


Pauler, 
of 


So Was 


Some 


prising defeats; others, like Paul Somssich, a 
famous leader in years past, and the editor, 
Contrary to 
its practice three years ago, the Cabinet cast 


Urvari, achieved signal victories. 


| its influence in favor of the Conservative candi- 


| 


the Prince’s late tour, of which fuller accounts | 
have reached the newspapers of western Eu- | 
rope, and from the circumstance that Sophia | 


was considered so hostile to the Prince’s coup 
d'état that he did not dare convene his Assem- 
bly there, but at a comparatively insignificant 
border town on the Danube. On the other 
hand, it is now learned on good authority that 
the changesin the government of the Principality 
submitted to a Alébiscite by the Prince and 
adopted by acclamation at Sistova, though dis- 
tasteful to all patriotic Bulgarians as a violation 
of the constitution, are yet favorably regarded 
by the Conservative party, or the party of the 
former notables, for their promise of relief from 
the intrigues, political and personal, and dema- 
gogic agitations with which the Liberals, or 
former revolutionary party, have so long dis- 
gusted the quict-loving and industrious por- 





dates, against those of the Left, wherever it 
felt too weak to have candidates of its own, 
and the consequence was an increased loss to 
the Left, which began the contest with buoy-. 
ant hopes and carried it on with great activity. 
The latter party triumphed, among other 
places, in Klausenburg, where its candidates, 
two editors, had been made exceedingly popu- 


| lar by insults suffered at the hands of Austrian 


army officers, and at St. Gothard, where Helfy, 
an indefatigable parliamentary interpeliator, 
profited by the present unpopularity of his 
antagonist, the ex-Minister of Finance Széll. 
Miletics, the stanch and impetuous Serb Na- 
tionalist, and Istoczy, notorious as an imitator 
German anti-Semites, are both re- 
elected. Among those elected without oppo- 
sition is a son of Francis Pulszky, whom many 
Americans still remember as the companion of 
Kossuth on his tour through this country. 


of the 








SUMMARY OF THE WEER’S NEWS. 
DOMESTIC, 

THE President’s convalescence continues very 
slow t uninterrupted. The “ danger line,” 
whatever that may precisely mean, is sald to 
have been ] ed on the 13th. He has be- 
yun a et f solid food, and the increase of 
fever has been slighter every day. The judg- 

t of his physicians is, as it was last week, 
that unless something unforeseen, or, more ac- 


1 7 ! 
rately »pecaning, 


stantial recovery is to be counted 


unexpected, should occur, 
upon 
with ce The President’s mother has 
iddenly been taken critically ill. 


Ss Sul 
nhaence, 


Sl 


The Albany deadlock was broken on Satur- 
day by the election of Mr. Warner Miller, 
nominated by the Administration caucus, to 


fill the unexpired term of ex-Senator Platt. 


Mr. Miller had three votes to spare, and 
would have been elected without the defec- 
tion from the Stalwart ranks of Speaker 
Sharpe. The latter, however, voted for him 


and for Mr. Lapham in place of Conkling, ex- 
plaining in a speech that he regarded the action 
of the caucus as binding upon him, since he 
had at first been in favor of just such action. 
Ile had, he said, waited after the caucus nomi- 
nations to see if the objection urged against 
Messrs. Miller and Lapham—namely, that they 
were members of the present House of Repre- 
sentatives—would not, as in his opinion it 
should, influence a reconsideration of the cau- 
cus’s action. Inasmuch as it had not, he felt 
bound to follow the lead of the majority of the 
Republican members of the Legislature—a posi- 
tion he had always maintained. Before this 
specch in joint session Mr. Sharpe had divulged 
his intention of abandoning Conkling at a meet- 
ing of the Stalwart faction, and received very 
severe rebukes from his former associates. 
Assemblyman Armstrong charged him with 
ingratitude to his chief, and, it is reported, 
“emphasized his words by marching across the 
room with both hands raised, giving Mr. Sharpe 
a look that made the latter draw himself down 
in his seat.” Great excitement naturally fol- 
lowed, but the Speaker stoutly maintained that 
there “ was nothing more between” Mr. Conk- 
ling and himself “than personal friendship.” 
Mr. Conkling is said to have referred to Mr. 
Sharpe’s defection “in emphatic language.” 
On Monday's bailot Lapham lacked but five 
votes of an election, and on Tuesday’s but four. 
Tuesday, ex-Marshal Payn, who is one of: Mr. 
Conkling’s principal managers, received a letter 
from his chief requesting that his wavering 
supporters should hold on another forty-eight 
hours, during which something wholly unex- 
pected might happen. So far nothing has 
occurred to justify the request. 

Governor Cornell occupies the time afforded 
by the prolonged legislative session in vetoing 
bills which are not to his satisfaction. On 
Thursday he returned to the Senate without 
approval Senator Braman’s bill appropriating 
an additional $500,000 to complete the exterior 
walls of the new Capitol; Senator Forster’s 
bill to improve Riverside Park in this city ; and 
Senator Rockwell's, to protect trees and shrub- 
bery on Lake George. The vetoes were all 
laid.on the table. The Governor's objection 
to the new Capitol appropriation, like others of 
his objections to bills requiring appropriations, 
was founded on public economy. He says: “ It 
cannot be supposed that the new Capitol 
would have been authorized had the people 
had any realizing sense of its ultimate cost.” 

The Ohio Democratic Convention which 
met at Columbus on the 13th inst. nominated 
the following ticket : Governor, John W. Book- 
walter ; Lieut.-Governor, Edgar M. Johnson ; 
Supreme Judge, E. F. Bingham; State Trea- 
surer, A. f. Winslow; Attorney- General, Frank 
C. Dougherty ; Commissioner of Public Works, 
John Crowe. The proceedings were boisterous 


and characterized by much eloquence. 
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From 
the first the triumph of what is called in Ohio 


the Young Democracy was assured, and every | 


allusion to their candidate, Mr. Bookwalter, 
was received with applause as vociferous as it 
was prearranged. The platform contained re- 
solutions advocating the “ equality of all people 
before the law,” equal taxation, and other pre- 
liminaries of State conventions; objecting to 
criminal labor, condemning the last Legislature 
(Republican) for its “ incompetency, hypocrisy, 
unnecessary and heavy increase in the burdens 
of taxation,” and for other more particularly 
local atrocities; advocating civil-service re- 
form ; announcing the conviction that “a tariff 


should be for revenue ” without “creating mo- 


nopolies,” and recommending a commission of 
revision on the subject. 
have “no record,” and this is believed to be 
unsalutary to a Democratic candidate in Ohio. 


Bookwalter is said to | 


The Universal Life Insurance Company of | 


this city, which has been in a known shaky 
condition for several years, was officially de- 
clared bankrupt on Saturday. 
ers have been called upon for the important 
deficiencies of the company, and are now suf- 


The stockhold- | 


ficiently warned that the intimation to the same | 


effect some years ago was not purely perfunc- 
tory. The deficiency is nearly a million of 
dollars. Litigation is threatened owing to the 
position which the late Superintendent of In- 
surance, John F. Smyth, took in reference to 
the company ; which circumstance is, of course, 
an unneeded commentary upon the character 
of Smyth’s incumbency. 

Ex-Judge John F. Dillon and Mr. A. L. 
Hopkins were on Friday appointed by Judge 
Westbrook joint receivers of all the property, 
assets, and franchises of the Manhattan Ele- 
vated Railway Company, on application of 
Attorney-General Ward in the suit of the Peo- 
ple against the Company begun at Kingston, 
N. Y. Later in the day Mr. Hopkins was put 
in possession of the Company’s offices and pro- 
perty. The suit will, of course, continue as if 
no receiver had been appointed. 
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week with the heaviest rains known in the his- 
tory of the State, and the crops are believed 
to have been seriously damaged. The Des 
Moines and Raccoon rivers were turned into 
torrents, and the streets of Des Moines were 
flooded so that navigation by boats was render- 
ed necessary. In various places through the 
Northwest the heat has been intense, and in 
Cincinnati on the 12th inst. business had to be 
stopped entirely. The newspapers of that very 
“journalistic ” city have accordingly made the 
most of the sensation, and report that “ a grocer 
on Pendleton Street ” discovered that his eggs 
had hatched, and that “several of the chicks 
are as robust as though hatched by the natural 
process.” 

The latest cyclone struck the town of New 
Ulm, Minnesota, the afternoon of the 15th inst., 
and demolished more than one hundred build- 
ings, and killed and wounded thirty or more 
persons. The meteorological phenomena of the: 
storm were remarkabie, and its incidents also. 
Its duration was but twelve minutes. 

Friday night a company of highwaymen, 
led, it is believed, by one or more of the noto- 
rious James Brothers, boarded and robbed a 
train of the Rock Island Railway, killing the 
conductor and one passenger, and badly fright- 
ening the rest, but robbing the express safe 
of less than $2,000. 

Frederick Douglass, now Recorder of Deeds 
of the District of Columbia, has written a let- 
ter expressing his conviction that the colored 
voters of Virginia, “in view of all the circum- 
stances '"—a now hackneyed phrase in advice 
to this effect—* will do well to give their voice 
and vote to the Readjuster Party.” He, of 
course, desires not to be understood as, in any 
degree or fashion, “ adopting any theory or jus- 
tification of repudiation.” 

Secretary Windom, who has been “ accused ”’ 
of expressing anticipations of a financial crash 
in a recent speech at Chicago, has written a 
letter to “a complaining friend ” in which h 


| affirms that he made no such prediction and 


The tribunal provided for by the Minnesota | 
Legislature last winter to decide the constitu- | 


tionality of the act to pay the State’s railroad 
indebtedness, after a delay which seemed to 
promise ill for the success of the measure, was 
finally decided upon last week by Governor 
Pillsbury, and acceptances were received by 
him from the five prospective members of the 
court. They are Judges Young, of Minnea- 
polis; Crosby, of Hastings; Brown, of Monte- 
video ; Brill, of St. Paul ; and (probably) Sever- 
ance, of Mankato, all of whom are said to 
command the universal respect of the people 
of the State. 

At the last session of the Vermont Legisla- 
ture a new tax law was passed, the assessment 
under which has just been completed and an- 
nounced by the Secretary of State. Last year 
the total valuation of the State was $100,350,- 
ooo, which is this year increased over $63,000,- 
o00—to $163,391,893. The increase of the 
real-estate appraisal is from $71,114,747 in 
1880 to $102,178,514, and of personal property 
from $15,037,262 to $46,804,079. The increase 
has come almost wholly from the larger and 
more prosperous cities and towns, Burling- 
ton, Rutland, St. Johnsbury, and others. In 
what are termed “ the hill towns” the decline 
of property has continued. It should be said 
in explanation of the enormous general in- 
crease throughout the State (50 per cent. on 
real estate and 200 per cent. on personal pro- 


| perty) that the new law for fixing valuations is 


extremely rigid, and persons can only escape 
making honest returns to the assessors by run- 
ning the risk of having a reappraisal made and 
the “assessor's arbitrary appraisement, which is 
based on a full valuation, doubled. 

Central lowa has been visited during the 


furthermore sees “no indications of such an 
event.” 

The new Commissioner of Pensions, Col. 
Dudley, has signalized his replacement of 
Commissioner Bentley by an heroic effort to 
cut down the clerical force in his office to fit 
the appropriation for the same. To accom- 
plish this he has recommended to Secretary 
Kirkwood the dismissal of about roo clerks 
and the reduction of the salaries of about 60 
others. It isexplained that he has been gov- 
erned in this decision by charitable motives, as 
the dismissal outright of 150 clerks would have 
served the purpose equally well. 

Ex-Senator Howe, one of the American 
delegates to the Paris International Monetary 
Conference, has returned, and was interviewed 
on his arrival. He declares that “while the 
Conference proved unproductive from the 
American standpoint,” nevertheless “ the cause 
of bi-metallism has gained ground among 
European economists and statesmen from the 
debates ” which took place during its sessions. 
Though there is no “immediate prospect ” that 
“the idea” will be adopted by European gov- 
ernments, it will now “ obtain a hearing on its 
merits.” England, he further said, is the chief 
obstacle to the success of “the idea,” and her 
attitude is explained by the fact that, having so 
much frish legislation on her hands now, she 
does not “care to trouble herself with a silver 
question also "—a view which has not hereto- 
fore been taken, so far as we know. 

The taking of evidence in the case of the 
Alumni of Dartmouth College against Presi- 
dent Bartlett, charged with conduct unbecom- 
ing his position towards the students under his 
charge and his associates in the faculty, was 
finished on the 13th inst., when the accused 
himself appeared on the stand and, as de- 
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scribed by a reporter presumably accustomed 
to the artificial restraints of courts of justice, 
« delivered his address more like an advocate 
than a witness.” He was cross-examined upon 
the points of his address by ex-Judge Fuller- 
ton, of this city, who is experienced in such 
cases, and after the introduction of other testi- 
mony in his favor the committee of investiga- 
tion reserved its decision, promising to render 
it within a fortnight. 

General John C. Pemberton, best known as 
the Confederate defender of Vicksburg against 
Grant’s famous siege, died on the 13th at Pen- 
llyn, Penn. 

The abolition by the Chinese Government of 
the Chinese Educational Commission, and the 
recall of the students now in this country, are 
explained from Hartford to be due to the con- 
viction of the home authorities that “the pro- 
gress made by the students in matters outside 
of strictly educational work in the schools is 
not to be of advantage to the Chinese of the 
future.” In other words, Yung Wing is alto- 
gether too advanced for his countrymen, and 
the present difficulty illustrates the justice of 
the common conception of the latter as contra- 
distinguished from the romantic view, for which 
Mr. Burlingame was mainly responsible. 


FOREIGN. 


Mr. Gladstone announced on Monday, in the 
House of Commons, the Commissioners under 
the Land Bill. They are Sergeant O'Hagan, 
Mr. Edward Falconer Litton (now a Liberal 
member of Parliament for the County of Ty- 
rone), and Mr. John E. Vernon, who is the 
agent of Lord Pembroke, and whose name was 
greeted with groans from the Home-Rulers. 
After the Land Bill gets through the Commit- 
tee, which is its present stage, clauses 12, 15, 
27, and 34,to which there are voluminous 
amendments, will remain for consideration. 
Up to Tuesday, with these exceptions, 45 
clauses had been passed. Mr. Gladstone has 
announced that the Scotch Endowment Bill 
would be insisted on, but the Bankruptcy Bill 
abandoned. The condition of Ireland is diffi- 
cult to learn, because it is nearly impossible to 
know precisely how much credence to place in 
reports of outrages. “ A land bailiff has been 
nearly beaten to death near Limerick. One 
arrest has been made in connection with the 
outrage,” say Tuesday’s despatches, for ex- 
ample. In a few days it may appear that 
this information was as unfounded as it is 
indefinite. Two hundred people are now un- 
der arrest in accordance with the terms of the 
Coercion Act. 

The Windsor Park review of the British re- 
serves has given great encouragement to the 
German advocates of the substitution of two 
for three years’ army service. The Crown 
Prince has declared the review highly success- 
ful, and some of the battalions indistinguish- 
able from regulars. 

The sale of Lord Beaconsfield’s effects, 
including plate, china, pictures, stereotype 
plates, and manuscripts, lasted three days of 
last week. The main attractions were the 
manuscripts of six of the Disraeli novels. That 
of ‘The Young Duke’ sold for 230 guineas ; 
‘Contarini Fleming’ for 220, to Sir Theodore 
Martin, who is said to have purchased it for 
the Queen; ‘Venetia’ forgo; ‘ Alroy’ for 140; 
‘The Rise of Iskander’ for 90, and ‘Ixion in 
Heaven’ for go. The sums obtained were 
much larger than were expected. 

A dinner was given on the 16th by the Lord 
Mayor to the British colonial representatives in 
London. King Kalakaua and the Prince of 
Wales, Lord Rosebery, Mr. Forster, Lord 
Napier, Sir George Strahan, Governor of Tas- 
mania, Sir Bartle Frere, Sir Charles Gavan 
Duffy, Sir John Macdonald, Sir John Rose, Sir 
W.V. Whiteway, Premier of Newfoundland, 
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General for New South Wales, Sir P. Cun- 
liffe Owen, Mr. Mowatt, Premier of Ontario, 
Mr. Bethune, of the same province, and others 
were among the guests, and speeches in keep- 
ing with the character of the banquet were 
made. 

A “revolutionary Congress ”’ is in session in 
London, and has held some enthusiastic meet- 
ings. At one of them “ Citoyenne”’ Lecourt 
moved a resolution declaring that “the time 
for agitation by means of the press and the 
platform has ceased’ and the time for force 
arrived. The resolution was seconded by the 
celebrated Louise Michel, and of course car- 
ried unanimously. 


| | 
Sir Julius Vogel, Hon. Saul Samuel, Agent- 


Dean Stanley died at London on Monday, of 


erysipelas, 


The French courts have just sentenced to | 


twenty years’ imprisonment at hard labor, and 


ten years’ police surveillance, an analogue of | 


Jesse Pomeroy, who “could not explain” his 
motive for killing and cutting up a child whom 
“chance brought in his way.” 
one of peculiar atrocity. 


The case is | 


The French Chambers are expected to ad- | 


journ on the 29th inst., ten days early, on 
account of the extreme heat. 


reported intense in Madrid, and the summer | 


The heat is also | 


| 


residence of the Spanish Court, La Granja, is | 


for the same reason “almost unbearable.” The 
weather has been very favorable to the crops, 
however. Reports from Hungary, Russia, and 
France indicate that the yield will be excellent. 
The Rumanian crop has been badly damaged 
by storms and excessive spring rains. 

M. Pierre Berthelot, an eminent chemist and 
a member of the Institute, has been chosen to 
the life-secretaryship left vacant by the death 
of M. Dufaure. He was the candidate of the 
Pure Left. 

The bill granting the liberty of the press 
has passed the French Senate. 

Don Carlos, the Spanish Pretender, has been 
requested by the Government to leave France, 
the rumored reason being his active, though 
occult, opposition to the Republic. He has 
accordingly proceeded to London. It is also 
said that France is particularly desirous of 
doing something to please Spain, to her rela- 
tions with which Power the African complica- 
tions have recently imparted some degree of 
“tension.” 

The French troubles in North Africa con- 
tinue. Sfax was successfully occupied on Sa- 
turday after a bombatdment of several days, 
and not, as the reports first stated, without 
resistance. Specific accounts of operations 
and events in the neighborhood are rare. The 
Europeans residing in Gabes have taken to the 
shipping in that port, alarmed at the menacing 
attitude of the Arabs. Turkish fanatics are 
said to have been preaching a “holy war,” 
which, however, is nowadays talked of far 
oftener than it happens. The French press 
nevertheless displays sensitiveness on the sub- 
ject, and Gambetta’s paper is fiercely anti- 
Turkish. Governor Grévy, of Algeria, has 
written in cordial terms to General Saussier, 
the military commandant there, which, ap- 
parently, spoils a sensation, as it is taken as 
proof that M. Grévy has no intention of resign- 
ing. The insurgent chief, Bou Amena, has 
been badly routed, and, it is reported, was 
afterwards deserted by his troops, of which he 
had at the outset some three thousand only. 
Trouble is anticipated in other provinces, how- 
ever. M. Barthélemy-St-Hilaire, the French 
Foreign Secretary, has assured “a correspon- 
dent” that the Government has no intention of 
retaining Tunis, or of conquering Tripoli. 

Despite the Government success in the elec- 
tions, the events of the week in Bulgaria de- 
cidedly point to non-popular action by Prince 
Alexander, who concentrated 7,000 troops with 


45 


twenty-four pieces of artillery at Sistova to en- 
sure the orderly conduct of the National As 
sembly sittings, and who has exhibited a 
strong preference for residing on board of a 
Danube gunboat to living in the town. The 
former ministers have taken refuge at Giurgevo, 
on the Rumanian side of the river. Neve 
less the Prince has issued a manifesto ant 
ing a Liberal policy and expressing confiden 
in the popular support of the new administra- 
tion. No Liberals, however, attended 
sion of the National Assembly on the 13th. 
The cases of Midhat Pasha and his— 
ates have been referred by Sultan to 
Sheik-ul-Islam and forty ulemas, who are en- 
gaged in examining the documents of the trial 
to determine if the sentences 
with religious law. The decision 
tan 1s accordingly withheld for t 


rthe- 








the ses- 


asSseci- 


the 


are in accord 


of the S 


he present 


Meantime he has been uncommonly civil to 
Midhat, sending him his own physician and 
displaying anxiety concerning his healih. It 


is also asserted that Midhat, in appealing for 
pardon, confessed that he was 
the murder of Abdul Aziz. 

Murders in the Russian provinces are be- 
lieved to argue that the Nihilists have trans- 
ferred their activities thither from the « apital 

The funeral procession of the late Pope, 
Pius the Ninth, on the 12th inst., was as- 
saulted by Roman roughs, and the sentence of 
six men to fine and imprisonment was greeted 
with a storm of hisses when announced in the 
court-room. <A crowd of two thousand o1 
more cheered the prisoners as they came out, 
and shouted “* Down with the clericals ” with 
enough gusto to give the disturbance the air of a 
miniature revolt. The actual Pope has, of course, 
told all the ambassadors accredited to the Vati- 
can that “ henceforth he shall consider himself 
more than ever a prisoner,” and “ prevented 
from attending any religious service in the 
basilicas of Rome.” Had the funeral proces- 
sion escaped insult it is probable that: His 
Holiness “ would have found an early occasion 
for leaving the doors of the Vatican,” accord- 
ing to statements made in “clerical circies.”’ 
A purely temporal monarch would not be 
justified in regarding an event of this sort as 
fresh evidence of tyranny on the part of the 
government which suppressed it and punished 
the participators in it. The Pope is said to 
have written privately to King Humbert, com- 
plaining, with much bitterness and indignation, 
of the conduct of the Government in not pre- 
venting the disturbance at the funeral. 

The Boers are reported unlikely to pay the 
assessment of £1,200,000 fixed by the Royal 
Commission for the old debt of their country 
and the expenditure since its annexation. They 
have already rejected a proffered compromise, 
and issued a call for one of their mass meet- 
ings on September to. 

A good deal of excitement exists in Afghan- 
istan, owing to the impending collision between 
the forces of Ayub Khan and those of the 
Ameer. There is no news of an engagement 
as yet, but the defeat of the rebels is predicted. 

The news from Peru reports that van- 
quished country to be in a pitiable condition. 
At no time since the Chilian conquest, as it 
may fairly be called, has there been a Peru- 
vian government in any strict sense, and the 
main difficulty in the way of restoring peace 
and tranquillity has been the lack of any au- 
thority with whom the Chilians might treat. 
Pierola, the ex-Dictator, has made a trip to Bo- 
livia, but has accomplished nothing. Order is 
preserved by the invaders themselves. The 
Peruvian Church obstinately adheres to the 
fortunes of Pierola. Congress has not yet the 
quorum necessary to begin its readjusting 
labors. Bolivia, the original cause of the war, 
appears to have fared much better than her 
unhappy ally, and her business is reported to 
te good and increasing, 


accessory to 
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PRESIDENT GARFIELD’S OPPORTU- 
NITY. 

Prue election « Ir. Miller to the seat in the 
Mr. Platt, and the probable 
Mr. Lapham in | lace of Mr. Conk- 
\\ e important consequences in na- 
nal well as in State politic s. In the first 
ce, fiectui lly d sposes of the third term 
r General Grant in 1884, if that were not 
y disposed of by the greatly enhanced 
popularity of General Garfield. It also breaks 
the ‘ Machine” in New York, and opens the 
for a reorganization of the party in this 
y ona popular basis. More than all, it re- 
ves the chief obstacle to a reform of the 
civil service. There has not been so much 


rround cleared for political regeneration since 


the resumption ol Specie payments —perhaps 


not since the surrender of the rebel armies. 

[t must not be supposed, however, that Mr. 
Conkling is the author and creator of the 
‘Machine,” or that his disappearance from 


politics is necessarily fatal to it. The signifi- 
his defeat is that the “ Machine’ 
d itself with him and had staked 


cance of 
' 


vad identifi 


everything upon him. The “ Machine” was in 


good working order before he became promi- 


nent in politics. During several changes of 
Administration it has been going from bad to 


worse, and if it should by any means survive 
the shock it has now received, and merely 
change masters, it would probably be more 
pernicious than it ever was under Conkling. 
Fortunately, there is nobody in sight who pos- 
sesses Conkling’s talent and experience to put 
its dislocated parts together, while, on the 
other hand, President Garfield has every mo- 
tive to complete its destruction and send it to 

His strength 
Custom-houses 
and post-offices are of no value to him as aids 


the junk-heap for good and all. 
needs no artificial backing. 


to popularity. On the contrary, it would seem 
that the only thing he could do which would 
weaken the hold he now has on the hearts of 
his countrymen would be to make any compro- 
mise with the spoils system, or omit any step 


which may help to give it the coup de grace. 


| 
| 
! 
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intervals when, as in the recent struggle at 
Albany, the “ Machine” is turned against it- 


| self, and the patronage wielded by one faction 





offsets the patronage of another. In these 
cases the will of the people becomes available 
as a makeweight or balance of power, and has 
some chance to make itself felt. 

There is some reason to believe that Presi- 
dent Garfield, whose discourses on the subject 
of the civil service have been among the most 
wholesome utterances to be found in our pub- 
lic records or magazine literature, was discou- 
raged by the small success which attended 
President Hayes’s attempts at reform, and es- 
pecially by the political isolation in which the 
latter found himself placed after he had cut off 
the patronage of Senators and Representatives. 
There is evidence in President Garfield’s acts 
that he desired to avoid the chance of being 
left without personal support in Congress, and 
that he believed that the best, perhaps the only, 
way to secure such support was to restore in part 
the system which Mr. Hayes had in part broken 
down. No sooner was this plan understood 
than a horde of office-seekers (including Gui- 
teau) swooped down upon Washington, filling 
the corridors and waiting-rooms of the depart- 
ments, besieging Cabinet ministers in their 
offices, at their homes, and in the public streets, 
and well-nigh putting an end to the transac- 
tion of business by their importunities. How 


much longer this swinish strife would have | 


been tolerated, had it not been brought to an 
end by the lamentable act which lately startled 
the civilized world, we can only conjecture ; 
but information which reached us prior to the 
attempted murder of the President was to the 
effect that a majority of the Cabinet were con- 
vinced that the Government could not be car- 


| ried on under the spoils system much longer— 


that the civil service must be made self-regu- 
lating or it would eventually stop the wheels 
of government, since the Administration, from 
the President downward, would have no time 
for anything except to listen to the conflicting 
claims of applicants for office. For, be it 
known, these applicants cannot be kept out of 


| the White House and the departments by the 


The opportunity open to the President to | 


render a great and enduring service to his gene- 
ration is such as seldom comes to a statesman. 
The act of Guiteau has given a sudden drift 
and push to public sentiment in the right di- 
rection, and the downfall of Conkling, hap- 
pening simultaneously, has taken out of the 
vay the most serious obstacle to reform, leav- 
it 
political system upon. 
to what an extent patronage has perverted 


were, a faéu/a rasa to write a new 
Few persons are aware 


ing, as 


free institutions and created a governing class 


or caste exercising irresponsible power under | 


republican forms. Patronage controls con- 





ventions, conventions make nominations, the | 


the 
It is this which goes by 


nominees control patronage, and so 


circle is comple te. 
“ Machine.” 
government in the sense 


the name of the 
fr 
that free government implies the unbiassed 
Where it prevails the 
yvern only in those 


The system is 


subversive of 


rule of the majority. 


or 


majority can be said to g 


bayonet. Each one has a Congressman for or 
against him, and Congressmen have the right 
of access to all public officers and public places. 
The only remedy for such a chronic state of 
riot is the total obliteration of the spoils sys- 
tem. 

The attempted assassination of the President 
brought everything to a standstill, and fixed the 
gaze of the country and of the world upon the 
cancer which has been so long preying upon 
us ; and the verdict has been pronounced with a 
near approach to unanimity that the policy 
heretofore pursued in the distribution of offices 
must be’ radically amended. Whether Guiteau 
be sane or insane, it is clear that a system 
which makes the President the ultimate sole 
arbiter of the fate of thousands of men in office, 
and of thousands more desiring to be there, 
must expose him to peculiar perils. When we 
consider how many weak-minded and despe- 
rate men have had their doom pronounced 
without thorough enquiry and without any rea- 
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son which they can understand, we should 
wonder rather that so many Presidents have 
escaped deadly assault than that one has been 
nearly murdered by an exasperated office- 
seeker. It will be President Garfield’s great 
Opportunity, upon his full restoration to health, 
to initiate and carry forward a reform which 
shall at once restore to the people the power 
which the Machine has in large part wrested 
from them, elevate the civil service by making 
the qualifications for appointinent to office de- 
pendent solely upon merit, deliver the higher 
officers of the Government from their chronic 
state of siege, and emancipate the Presidency 
itself from a dangerous because arbitrary con- 
trol over the destinies of a multitude of men. 


THE FRENCH TROUBLES IN AFRICA. 


THE French have 
themselves in entering on their new policy of 
adventure in Africa. It was undertaken as a 
sort of appeal to the national pride on the part 
of the Republic, and as an attempt to associate 
the new Government in the popular mind with 
military triumphs, without which few French- 
men, even the most pacific, believe any French 
government can be considered stable. It was, 
however, not only intended to show that a 
republican government can win victories and 
extend French territory, but to show the su- 
periority of the civil to the military régzme in 
the management of the African colony. That 
Algeria ought to be governed by a civilian, 
and by civilian methods, has long been a fa- 
vorite contention of the Republicans. One of 
their chief reproaches against the Empire was 
that it made the African province a military 
satrapy ; and the numerous attempts made dur- 
ing the twenty years before Sedan to explain 
why it did not succeed as a colony, almost all 
put the military government in the foreground. 
They said that it was impossible to look for 
immigration on a great scale or for the growth 
of industrial enterprise in a country virtually 
ruled by martial law, and in which the chief 
man was a field-marshal. When the Repub- 
licans at last came into power, therefore, after 
the overthrow of MacMahon, one of their first 
acts was to inaugurate the civil régime by mak- 
ing M. Albert Grévy, the brother of the Presi- 
dent, Governor-General of Algeria, and there 
was a good deal of trumpeting in the Republi- 
can papers over the happy effects which might 
be expected to flow from the appearance of a 
man in a black coat as the chief executive offi- 
cer of the colony. There is only too much rea- 
son now to believe that it was a desire to show 
that the civil régime was after all not a tame 
or over-pacific régime, and that it could pro- 
duce the steel hand whenever necessary, that 
led to the pursuit of the Kroumirs and the 
subsequent attack on the Bey. 

The result has certainly been very unfortu- 
nate. There is probably not one of the Powers, 
except Germany, which has not been annoyed 
by the seizure of Tunis. England was estop- 
ped from objecting to it by the declarations of 
Lord Salisbury to M. Waddington at Berlin, 
but neither the English papers nor the English 


apparently overreached 
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ministers have been able to conceal their dis- | passed the word along the whole African coast 


gust with the argumentation by which M. 
sarthélemy-St.-Hilaire tried to justify it. He 
made the great mistake of putting the Kroumirs 
in the front, after it had been fully revealed 
that there were, militarily speaking, no Krou- 
mirs; that the French generals had searched 
for them in vain, and that the only serious busi- 
ness undertaken by the troops was the advance 
on Tunis itself. Diplomatists occasionally 
submit to be duped with a good grace, but 
they always insist that the deception shall not 
be too transparent. The transaction, too, was 
aggravated, and, indeed, made to wear the air 
of a deliberate attempt to irritate the Italians, 
by the rG6ie which M. Roustan was allowed to 
play in it. This gentleman is, and has long 
been, the French Consul-General in Tunis, 
and has during the last two or three years been 
engaged in a bitter contest with the Italian 
Consul-General for ascendency over the Bey. 
The expedition against the Kroumirs, and the 
appearance of the French troops before the 
Bey’s palace, of course, sealed M. Roustan’s 
triumph; and all that is reported of him shows 
that he is not a man to bear his triumphs 
meekly. We believe the ordinary usage of 
diplomacy requires that an agent who has been 
anywhere engaged in a quarrel or conflict with 
the representative of another Power should, 
when it is over—even if he has been in the 
right and has been supported by his own Go- 
vernment—be removed, in the interest of peace 
and harmony, to some other post. In this case 
M. Roustan was not only not removed after the 
Bey had been reduced to dependence, but he 
was converted into the Bey’s Minister of Foreign 
Affairs, and was allowed to announce this fact 
by circular himself, and in somewhat arrogant 
terms. All this has been galling in the highest 
degree to the Italians, who have reached the 
conclusion, indeed, that the attack on Tunis 
has been really intended to show them how 
little France cares about wounding their sus- 
ceptibilities, and how ready she would be to 
enter into a quarrel with them. In this case, 
too, France to the Italians does not mean the 
Government at Paris, but the French people. 
The riots at Marseilles seem to them to reveal 
deep-seated hatred of the Italian name and 
race, for they originated in an attack on the 
Itahan Club, which a Frenchman in good 
standing, who was present with one or two 
others in the house when it began, declares was 
absolutely unprovoked. 

Since the riots and the subjugation of the 
Bey of Tunis, however, things have assumed 
a still more serious aspect. The Tripolitans, 
who are undoubtedly subjects of the Porte, 
which the Tunisians were not, apparently 
think their time is coming next, and have ap- 
pealed to the Porte for protection, and the 
Porte has responded by sending ironclads and 


troops to Tripoli, in spite of the angry protests | 


of the French ambassador, M. Tissot, who 
has left Constantinople in high dudgeon. For 
military demonstrations by the Porte, how- 
ever, France need care little. The Sultan has 
other means of offence for which France may 
have to care a great deal, for he has apparently 





that France means a general subjugation of the 
Mussulmans in that region. The Tunisians at 
Sfax, near the Tripolitan border, have accord- 
ingly risen in an insurrection which has ter- 
minated in the capture of the place after a 
stubborn resistance. On the other side of Al- 
geria, the province of Oran—a French pro- 
vince, too—is in a flame, and the insurgents 
find safety and support along the frontier of 
Morocco and in the southern desert, where at 
this season it is impossible for European troops 
to march or fight. The leader in this move- 
ment, Bou Amena, has raised a band just in 
the style in which our Indian chiefs raise theirs, 
by getting the young men to believe that he is 
a bold leader and means fighting and robbing 
on a large scale. Thus far he has in every way 
justified the confidence of his followers. He 
has made a raid into the settled district, in 
which the raising of esparto grass by Spanish 
colonists is largely carried on, has killed or 
carried off seventeen hundred of them, and 
has driven the others down to the sea-coast in 
wild alarm, and has burnt houses and facto- 
ries right and left. Hundreds of fugitives, too, 
are reported to have perished in the hills from 
hunger and thirst. The French columns in 
pursuit of him are too small and too poorly 
provided with cavalry to be effective. It is 
only cavalry which can engage Bou Amena. 
The French have little of it, except their native 
troops, who are not reliable and do not charge 
home. They easily fill a day with shouting 
and firing at long range, and for this the raid- 
ing forces care little. These have more than 
once penetrated to the settlements, and laid 
everything waste, by passing between the 
French columns, and in their retreat they 
retire into the desert, at great speed, mak- 
ing pursuit by infantry useless. The 
has thus far fallen mainly on Spanish colo- 
nists, who are loudly calling on their Govern- 
ment for protection or compensation. Their 
Government can, of course, do nothing as 
yet but appeal to that of France, and it is half 


loss 


expected that France will make answer that 


order cannot be restored without the occupa- 
tion of Morocco, and that if Spain likes to un- 
dertake this she is welcome to do so. 

There is now a general expectation of a 
Mussulman rising along the whole southern 
border from Morocco down to Tripoli, which 
probably can under no circumstances be 
quenched speedily, and will under any circum- 
stances give active employment to one hundred 
thousand men, and which the Sultan is pretty 
sure to instigate freely. He has, ever since his 
reverses in 1877, been threatened by the Arabs 
with the loss of his Caliphate—a spiritual 
power which the Sultan seized in 1517, and 
has held ever since, after carrying the last 
Arab Caliph to Constantinople and shutting 
him up in a fortress. The rapid decline of the 
Ottoman power during the last few years has 
been reminding the Arabs that they invented 
the Caliphate and held it for nearly a thousand 
years, and that the Mussulman faith has not 
prospered under Ottoman ascendency, Tem- 
poral power is not necessary to make a good 
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caliph any more than to make a good pope 
and the more the Sultan feels 


his tempol | 
power ebbing away, the more tenaciously, as 


} 


is natural, he clings to the spiritual heads 


Ss 
of Islam. It has of late been seriously threat- 
ened by the Arabs, both of central Arabia and 
of northern Africa, and t! the 


French are very likely to be increased by his 


ie troubles of 


desire to figure in a contest with them as the 


‘A 


' 


defender of the faith in the darkest day Islam 


has yet known, 


A GREAT LONGITUDINAL ENTERPRIS! 


ALMOST every one who is famili@ with the rail 
road system of this hemisphere is aware of ¢ 
that there is no railroad or telegraph line connect- 


ing Behring Strait with Cape Horn ; 


comp rat 
few persons, however, know that such van 
has for some years been under consideration, and 
that if it has not yet been actually built, it i 
want of generous and public-spirited prom« 
It is now two years since Mr. Hilt iN ’ 
Helper, of St. Louis, addressed to the Hon 
Thomas Allen, president of the Iron Mountain 
and Southern Railway, Mr. Carlos S. Greeley, 1 
ceiver of the Kansas Pacific Railwev. and Dy. 





William T. Harris, Superintendent of Public In- 
i 





| struction, 2 communication on the subject of 


longitudinal midland double-track steel 


America, run- 


from a point high north in North 

ning more or less southwardly through Mexico and 

Central America, to a point far south in South 
] 


America, looking ultimately to such necessary and 


gradual extensions at either end, from time 

time, as will eventually place Behring Strait and 
Cape Horn, and all the intermediate localities in 
uninterrupted and continuous overland communi- 
cation by steam and by telegraph.’ Stating that 
he had long regarded this as a‘ perfectiy practi 


cal enterprise,” he g 


ave a most convincing proof of 
his sincerity by enclosing to his correspondents a 


check for five thousand dollars, to be expended by 


| them as a Committee of Award ‘‘in obtaining five 





of the most convincing and meritorious essays 
which may be offered,” ‘‘three in prose and two 
in poetry, in truthful and vigorous and effective 
advocacy of the undertaking.” 

of the 


continental Railway had proceeded no farther than 


If the scheme Three Americas Inter- 
this we should have thought it open to a good deal 
of criticism ; it would have been merely the idea— 


1 


a grand and original idea no doubt, but still 
merely the idea—of a single advanced thinker, who 
ran great risk of being thought to have « mind too 
But 


it by no means stopped here, for the gentlemen se- 


longitudinal and intercontinental for his age. 


lected by Mr. Helper as his committee all at cepted 
the commission, and wrote a letter to the promoter 
of the Three Americas Railway in which they 


gave expression to their ‘‘ ardent hopes, braced by 
a high degree of confidence,” that the road might 
be completed by the 14th of October, 1892, the 
four hundredth anniversary of the discovery of 
America. Dr. Harris did indeed subsequently re- 
sign from the committee, but this was merely on 
account of enforced absence in Europe, and Pre- 
fessor Horace H. Morgan, principal of the St. 
Louis High-School, immediately accepted a posi: 
tion on the committee as his successor. 

The committee now proceeded to engage in 
what they refer to as ‘‘the somewhat fatiguing 
and responsible but peculiar and interesting la- 


bors of their task. They received in all forty- 








nine essa id poems from forty-seven contest- 
ints, and awarded five prizes—three for prose and 
two for poetry nd in communicating the result 
t Mr. Tle ly I expil itly that, as the result of 
x r deration of the subject, ‘*‘ we 

incline to the opinion that there are but few, if 
h l inkers in this or any other 

! | arise from a careful perusal of 

e | ful papers which you have thus 
( ited without giving a hearty assent to the gene- 
! rrectne f your own views in relation to this 
stupendous enterprise.” 

Mr. Helper has now collected all these essays 
and the correspondence and other papers relating 
to the subject into a volume, under the attractive 
title of ‘The ‘dhree Americas Railway: An in- 


ternational and intercontinental enterprise, out- 
lined in numerous formal disquisitions and _ five 
elaborate essays ; all strongly advocating free and 
fast and full and friendiv intercommunication be- 
tween the adjunctive and concordant re- 
publics of the New World” ; 
headed thinkers will question the propriety of his 


Otc 


sixteen 
and few, if any, clear 
doing so. 


urse, 


Professor Morgan, being 


chiefly devoted to educational work, might be 


suspected of approaching a project of this sort in 
an unpractical way, of being carried away by a 
sudden enthusiasm for longitudinal enterprises— 
though even this does not seem probable of a man 
who has recently received, as we are informed by 
Mr, 


ae 


Helper himself, a notable literary prize in 


But 


members of. the committee are practical men ; one 


Brain-abounding Boston.” the other two 
is president of an important and somewhat longi- 
tudinal railroad, the other is a railroad receiver, 
and all clear-headed thinkers who know anything 
about receivers know that they are seldom or never 
doctrinaires or idealists. Why these two gentle- 
men should encourage Mr. Helper to believe that 
his railroad from Behring Strait to Cape Horn can 
be built, unless it actually can be built, we cannot 
conceive, 

As to the manner of executing the work, it is as 
yet evidently too early to go into details. ‘* Shall 
the work be done,” the projector asks, ‘‘ by a na- 
tionally and internationally incorporated private 
company, or by the concerted and concentrated ac- 
tion of the governments of an unbroken series of 
sixteen of the most stately republics that the wis- 
dom and virtues of the noblest specimens of man- 
kind have ever yet framed upon the earth?” So 
we might ask, shall the capital stock be all paid in, 
or shall the road, like so many latitudinal high- 
ways, be built on bonds with the aid of a construc- 
tion company? These are, after all, matters of 
detail. 


lic sentiment in its favor by convincing clear- 


The important thing now is to arouse pub- 


headed thinkers that it can be done, and this is the 
object of Mr. Helper’s book, 

Among other interesting features of the enter- 
prise is the determination of the promoter that 
this shall be a republican as well as a longitudinal 
highway. He says that he has ‘‘ not forgotten” 
Brazil, and such would seem to be the case from 


ae 


his casual reference to that Empire as ‘‘ bigoted and 
benighted Brazil,” ‘‘ priest-ridden and _prelate-pol- 
luted Brazil,” ‘‘ slavery-sustaining and progress- 
retarding Brazil,” ‘‘ negro-cursed and hybrid-blast- 
ed Brazil,” ‘‘ besotted and begrimed Brazil.” The 
toleration by Brazil of monarchy, slavery, and Ca- 
tholicism combined early led Mr. Helper to form 
an unfavorable opinion of the Empire, but he says 
that he was not absolutely decided about what 


id he should take with regard to it until the 


| 
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claim of Mrs. Helen M. Fiedler, ‘‘a worthy and 
widowed citizen of the United States,” against the 
t, entrusted to him for collec- 
As it, if the 


claim—it was only $31,800—had_ been 


Brazilian Governmen 
tion, was rejected. we understand 
Fiedler 
paid, it was Mr. Helper’s intention to have a 
lateral road constructed to Rio Janeiro; and he 
prepared a letter for the perusal of Dom Pedro 
very frankly stating the connection between the 
Three Americas Railway and the claim; and call- 
ing his Majesty’s attention to the fact that, if the 
claim was paid, he would probably, inside of four- 
teen years, be able to go by special train from Rio 
to New York in a week. He pointed out also the 
undeniable fact that by a land-route between these 
points ‘‘ a long voyage, sea-sickness, storms at sea, 
and all the other discomforts and perils incident to 
ocean travel’’ would be avoided. The letter was 
never sent, however, the Fiedler claim was never 
paid, and the besotted, priest-ridden old bigot will 
have to go to New York just as he used to do. 

It would be pleasant to let the imagination 
dwell upon the future of this great international 
further 


highway, but we have little space for 


quotations. A perusal of Mr. Carpenter’s prize 
poem will convince any impartial person that the 
subject is one quite as well fitted for verse as for 
prose. Anticipating the objection that the scheme 
will be called Utopian, the poet meets it in this 
way ° 
“ Utopia's great plan 
Is more than realized in our completeness. 
For through Utopia no railway ran; 
No steamship sailed its seas in strength and fleetness ; 
No telegraph embraced it in its span." 
He calls attention to the fact that railroads run- 
ning east and west have ‘‘ found a limit by the 
wide Pacific,” while longitudinally the whole hemi- 
sphere is open, and in three beautiful lines tersel 
I 
states the great economical truth which anybody 
inclined to ‘‘ bear” the future stock of the Three 
Americas Railway will do well to notice, that 


“the Railroad paves the way 
Of its advance, and smooths the ground before it 
With profits that are earned from day to day." 


It is, in short, a grand scheme, and ought to inte- 
rest every native of America from Patagonia to 
“ brain-abounding ” Boston itself. The Brazilians 
will be sorry yet for the part they have played in 


the matter. 


Correspondence. 


GIVING NOTORIETY TO GUITEAU. 
To THE EDITOR OF THE NATION: 

Sir: Can you tell me what possible justifica- 
tion the prison officials at Washington have to 
offer for allowing Guiteau’s photograph to be taken, 
and copies thereof to be sold far and wide? I 
know the theory of the Rogues’ Gallery. It is very 
well for the police to have a likeness of every crimi- 
nal, that if he escape or offend again, and his cap- 
ture be desired, the photographs may be distributed 
with an offer of reward, and thus every newsboy, 
every railway or hotel employee, be put on the gui 
vive for that face. But Guiteau is in custody, and 
even if his photograph should be taken why should 
it not be kept private? Why should we be com- 
pelled to see at every corner the face of the would- 
be assassin ? 

If the people are anxious to see what this man 
looks like, he himself is still more anxious to be 
seen. If the tales one hears are true, Guiteau is 
about as conceited and vain a fool as one can im- 
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agine. 
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What he has done he has done largely with 
a view to the effect. 
kill the President : he put off shooting at him so 


His idea was not merely to 
as to killhim ina more public place. He was to 
be famous. Fame and notoriety have this in com- 
mon, that those upon whom they rest are much 
talked about. What notorious character but thinks 
himself famous? Are there not masses who cannot 
distinguish fame and notoriety at all; with whom 
to be great is to be on every man’s tongue, to have 
acts recorded and sayings repeated, to be photo- 
Just as 


men will live and die for fame, so men who know 


graphed, to be in the illustrated papers ? 


not fame from notoriety will live and die for noto- 
riety. Ridicule is the only weapon against vanity. 
Persecution, threats are but new cause for exulta- 
tion. Does Guiteau care because some one pro- 
poses that he should be made a target to test the 
power of the ‘‘ bull dog”; or some one else, that 
he should be compelled to eat himself, two ounces 
each day ; or some one else, that he should receive 
thirty-nine lashes every day till he dies; or some 
one else, that all whom he has swindled should 
now have him prosecuted ; or the district-attorney, 


that he should be tried for each shot; or Mr. 


| Conkling, that new and special laws should be 








passed to protect high executive officers? Proba- 
bly not. Guiteau started out fo &7//, and thus de- 
fied the severest punishment known to civilized law. 
He never contemplated failure—what would-be 
murderer does? Had the law punishing an at- 
tempt to kill been ever so stringent it could have 
As a preventive, therefore, 
no new law could be of any avail. 

To write the lives of men like Guiteau, to pho- 
tograph them, to persecute them, is to give them 
what they have worked for. Their greatest pun- 
ishment is to leave them, unnoticed, to ordinary 
punishments. Apart from its other qualities, Gui- 
teau’s act was as foolish as Griscom’s fast, or that 
other’s six thousand quarters of a mile run. What 
will pain him most, and make his example least 
likely to be followed, is the recognition of the truth 
that he is nothing more nor less than a ‘‘ bore”’ 


and an ‘‘ unmitigated ass.” DS: 
BALTIMORE, July 16, 1881. 


had no terrors for him. 


THE CRIME AGAINST THE PRESIDENT. 
To THE Epitor oF THE NATION: 

Sir : Since the attempt to assassinate the Presi- 
dent several methods of preventing such offences 
in the future have been suggested. In your paper 
for July 7 there is mentioned a suggestion to amend 
the Constitution ‘‘ so as to increase the penalty for 
any attempt on the life of the President.” From 
the context it appears that the ‘‘ increase of pen- 
alty ” was to be a law of the District of Columbia. 
Why an amendment of the Constitution should 
precede such a law isnot stated. The seventeenth 
clause of section viii. article 1 of the Constitution 
declares, that ‘‘ Congress shall have power . . 
to exercise exclusive legislation in a// cases what- 
soever over such District (not exceeding ten miles 
square) as may by the cession of particular States,” 
etc. Does not this give express authority to pass 
such a law? It may be objected that a species of 
treason not authorized by the Constitution would 
be created. But this is not at all certain. No 
offence can be punished as ¢reason except those spe- 
cified in the Constitution ; but it does not follow 
that no offence which other countries have declared 
treason can be punished, when authority is given 


by another clause of that instrument. Treason in 
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England was a very vague and uncertain offence. 
By one statute, if a woman whitewashed a farthing 
she was guilty of treason. In Maryland an as 
sault on a policeman is punished more severely 
than a common assault. No one ever dreamed 
that this offence was treason against the State of 
What 


eye of a law that considers all men equal, if the 


Maryland. difference can it make in the 
person specially protected be a police officer or a 
president ? 


Much has been said about the ‘‘ removal of the 
cause’ of such crimes, meaning that the only effec- 
tive remedy is a reform of our civil service. I grant 
that perhaps we should never have heard of Guiteau 
if the death of Mr. Garfield would not have given 
the Federal patronage to the wing of the dominant 
party to which he belongs or fancies he belongs. 
But is it not apt to lead to a confusion of ideas to 
speak in the same breath of legislative preventives 
of assassination and the reformation of the civil ser- 
vice? They are not coextensive terms. Animosity 
engendered by squabbling over public plunder is 
only one of the things which might lead to such an 
Difference in political faith, as in the case 
of Lincoln, or the depression of trade, or a thou- 
If Con- 
gress is to pass an act removing all inducements to 
kill presidents, they will have to legislate all hu- 
The 
most provident task for them would be to devise a 
law which, without conflicting with the spirit of 


attempt. 


sand other things might be the motive. 


man passions and follies out of existence. 


our Government, should deter men having an in- 
ducement from murdering our rulers. Would not 
a law making assault with intent to kill upon any 
person whatsoever within the District of Columbia 
punishable with death, imprisonment for life, or for 
a term of years at the discretion of the court, be a 
move in the right direction? If so, it would not be 
open to the objection of drawing class distinctions. 
—Respectfully yours, W. 5S. B., Ja. 


BALTIMORE, MD., July 18. 





DIVORCE LEGISLATION. 
To THE EpitTor or THE NATION: 

Sir: I call attention to a clause in the divorce 
laws of Maine—viz.: ‘‘A divorce may be decreed 
when the judge deems it reasonable and proper, 
conducive to domestic harmony, and consistent 
This is 
Its effect is 
seen in the fact that there were granted in 1880 
five hundred and ten divorces in Maine in a popu- 
lation of 648,945. 

The following is the table of divorces in New 
England for the year 1878: 


with the peace and morality of society.” 
judicial discretion with a vengeance. 
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What you say of the occasion of the passage of 
the ‘‘ extraordinary statute ” of New York is essen- 
tially true, probably, of many other States. Some 
person, often a third-class lawyer, has. a personal 
grievance, either of his own or of a client, and se- 
cures a general law to cover a specific case. The 
law is made, and perhaps it is the entering wedge 
by which the State is in time completely changed 
in its divorce system. Massachusetts is a case in 
point. That State, until recently, allowed divorces 


for two or three causes only. But in fifteen years 
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| she made the number mize, outdoing even Con- 


necticut ; and the significant fact about the whole 
change is that it was made without the notice of 
the press or of her best citizens. The lawyers and 
a few sentimentalists effected the changes in suc- 
cessive steps in a very few years, and now the bet- 
ter class of citizens are slowly leading the State 
back. 


England Divorce Reform League aims to correct, 


A lax public sentiment, which the New 


is, as you intimate, the great obstacle to reform. 
On the other hand, I have been informed, by one 
who ought to know, that when a law was sought 
making adultery a crime in New York, for the pur- 
pose of reaching the Oneida corruption, the move- 
ment was found utterly impracticable on account 
of the licentious lives of certain men of great influ- 
ence at Albany. Some recent events certainly 
tend to confirm that view of the case.—Yours, 
we 


THE CAMPBELLITE SECT. 


To THe Epiror oF THE NATION: 

Sir: Notwithstanding Mr. Vernon’s objections to 
this name, in the Nation of July 7, intelligent peo- 
ple, who are also Christians, will never consent to 
call a sect originating as an organization fifty-three 
years ago by a name which gives the impression 
that they alone are Christian, or followers of Christ. 
Could they go back as an organized body to the 
day of Pentecost there would be some reason in 


‘ 


their claim. Let us have the facts, whether ‘‘ ob- 


or not.—Respectfully yours, 
W. H. Tomuins. 


jectionable ’ 


RANTOUL, ILL., July 11, 1881. 


PATRICK HENRY AS A PROPHET. 
To THE EpITOR oF THE NATION: 


Sir: Having occasion the other day to look up 


a point in the debates of the Virginia Convention 
of 1781 I stumbled, by pure chance, upon what 
seems to me a very noteworthy piece of political 
prophecy. 

At the opening of the session of June 24 Mr. 
Wythe submitted a resolution for the ratification of 
the Federal Constitution. Mr, Patrick Henry then 


took the floor and, among other things, said this : 


“Tt has been repeatedly said here that the great 
object of a national government was national de- 
fence. That power which is said to be intended 
for security and safety may be rendered detestable 
and oppressive. If they give power to the general 
Government to provide for the genera/ defence, the 
means must be commensurate to the end. All the 
means in the possession of the people must be 
given to the Government which is entrusted with 
the public defence. In this State there are two 
hundred and thirty-six thousand blacks, and there 
are many in several other States. But there are 
few or none in the Northern States; and yet, if 
the Northern States shall be of opinion that our 
slaves are numberless, they may call forth every 
national resource. May Congress not say that every 
black man must fight? Did we not see a little of 
this, last war? We were not so hard pushed as to 
make emancipation general ; but acts of Assembly 
passed that every slave who would go to the army 
should be free. Another thing will contribute to 
bring this event about. Slavery is detested. We 
feel its fatal effects ; we deplore it with all the pity 
of humanity. Let all these considerations at some 
future period press with full force on the minds of 
Congress. Let that urbanity which I trust will 
distinguish America, and the necessity of national 
defence—let all these things operate on their minds; 
they will search that paper [the Constitution] and 
see if they have power of manumission. And have 
they not, sir? Have they not power to provide for 
the general defence and welfare? May they not 
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think that these call for the abolition of slavery ? 
May they not pronounce all slaves free, and wiil 
they not be warranted by that power? This is no 
ambiguous implication or logik il deduction. he 
paper [the Constitution] speaks to the point; they 


have the power in clear, unequivocal terms, and 
will clearly and certainly exercise it.” 

That so remarkable an utterance should have 
escaped the notice of the public men who took pari 


in the debates preceding the emancipation of the 


slaves and the formation of the negro regiments 


would seem hardly possible Yet I followed those 


discussions pretty closely at the time and I do 


not 
now recall any reference ta it, H. A. 
New York, July ta, 188; 


‘*‘PARALLEL LIVES” AT YALE 


To THE Epiror OF THE NATION 

Sik: The solemn and laboriously analytic treat 
ment of a subject upon which nothing worth say- 
can possibly be said, is a phenomenon which 


ho ever reads or goes 


ing is 
only too familiar to any one w 
to church. The person who is responsible for the 
treatment is generally responsible also for the choice 
of subject. College professors, however, are a pe- 
culiar class, whose literary efforts are chiefly con- 
fined to the propounding of subjects. It is, there- 
fore, perhaps all the more proper that unusual 
liancy in this somewhat circumscribed field should 
receive prompt recognition, I desire to call U 


the 


line, which shows a fine sense of 


tention of the readers of Nation to a recent 


achievement in thi 
proportion and an acute perception of the qualities 
subjects offered 


he Yale 


this year for the essays to be written by the 
Townsend Prizes 


of human greatness. One of the 
Seniors in competition for the 
was ‘*Goethe and Bushnell.”” Probably a word of 
oral explanation, or possibly a marginal note on 
the printed list of subjects, indicated that the Bush- 
nell referred to was the late Rev. Horace Bushnell, 
D.D., of Hartford, Conn. 
voted himself to the task of profane comparison 


One young man de- 


to which he had been invited by his instructors, 


and, having dutifully discovered in Goethe and the 


Rev. Horace Bushnell three ‘‘ points of resem- 
blance ” and three ‘‘ points of difference,” was re- 


No “e 


either ‘‘ of resemblance” or ‘‘ of difference,” 


warded with one of the six prizes. points 

iy 
which 
are worth talking about, would occur to an ordi- 


” of de- 


cided ‘‘ difference,” that Goethe was a great man 


nary mind, except, perhaps, this ‘‘ point 


and the Rev. Horace Bushnell was not. It is ex- 
tremely gratifying to the few admirers of Goethe 
to know that the young writer ‘‘ claimed for each 
{that is, for Goethe as well as for the Rev. Horace 
Bushnell] a permanent influence on the world of 
thought.” Truly the parallels of Plutarch have 
been put in the shade! Were it not that it would 
savor too much of servile imitation, I would re- 
spectfully suggest to the Yale faculty that a good 
subject to put on their list for next year would be 
‘*Shakspere and Cook ’—meaning, of course, the 
** Rev.” Joseph Cook. 

Seriously, is it not right, in the interest of sound 
literary training, to enter a protest against the mis- 
chievous and far too prevalent practice of asking 
college students to think and to write on subjects 
which are barren or worse than barren? If a man 
is sent to dig gold where it cannot possibly be 
found, he will either come back empty-handed and 
disgusted, or he will bring home a lot of worthless 
stuff which he will try to palm off for gold. 

YALE, ’71 
HARTFORD, Conn., July 13, 1861 
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Ro CLA} ( } ish this month a new 
€ ffl yr * Four Years in 
S \ j eM lank by Judge 
Ifon ra , of the Indiana Supreme Court ; 

ae t | b by Dr. James A. 
i] . IndAr t, the follov r WO! ‘The 
Discovery of the Northw 1 1634 by John Ni- 

llet,” by C. W. Batterfield ; ‘The St. Clair Pa- 
pers,’ edited by Wm. Henry Smith; ‘* Thomas 
Corwin,’ by A. P. Russell; ‘ Miami Woods, and 
Other Poems,’ by W. D. Gall igh r; and ‘ The 
Shaksperean Myth,’ by Appleton Morgan.—— 
John 1). Billings, Cambridgeport, Mass., announces 
a ‘History of Sleeper’s Tenth Mass. Battery.’—— 
‘ Aryo-Semitic Speech a Study of Linguistic 
Archeology,’ by Prof. James F. McCurdy, is in 
the press of Warren F. Draper, Andover, Mass, 


—The Orange Judd Co, will publish ‘ Riding and 
Training Saddle-horses,’ by 


and Edward L. 
Sons send us ‘ Wolfert’s Roost’ in their beautiful 


(;e0. 


E. Waring, jr., 


Anderson. ——G. P. Putnam's 








** Geoffrey Crayon” edition of Irving’s works. 





A new edition of Mr. R. B. Kimball’s ‘ Saint 
Leger’ has been brought out by Mr. Carleton. 
I. K. Funk & Co. are publishing a collection of 


works to which they give the name of ‘ Librairie 
de luxe.’ Why a set of novels uniformly bound 
should be called ‘* The luxurious bookstore ” is not 
revealed, Could they have intended ‘‘ Bibliothéque 
de luxe” ?——-A memorial sketch of the late Tho- 
mas Donaldson, Baltimore’s mayor at the outbreak 
of the rebellion, has been prepared by his friend 
Judge Geo. Wm. Brown, and published by Cush- 
ings & Bailey. Mr. 
Round Hill school of George Bancroft and Joseph 


Donaldson was a pupil at 


Coggswell ; he afterwards graduated at Harvard, 
He 


Timothy Pickering. 


and finally became a distinguished advocate. 
married a granddaughter of 
His sympathies were more Northern than Southern 
during the civil war, and cost him temporary im- 


prisonment. Ife is honorably remembered for his 





part in rescuing his State from repudiation. 
From the New Jersey Geological Survey will issue 
in September a topographical map of the north- 
eastern part of the State, including all of Essex 
and Hudson, and much of Union, Morris, Passaic, 
It is being engraved on a 
scale of one inch to the mile, and will show the ele- 


Mr. Bouton 


and bergen counties. 





vation of the surface at all points. 
has received the current volume (the third) of M. 
Victor Champier’s ‘ L’Annce Artistique,’ which is 
without a rival in the extent and accuracy of its in- 
formation concerning the organization and person- 
nel of national art (particularly that of France), the 
exhibitions and sales of the year, the bibliography, 
necrology, etc. A chapter is consecrated this year 
to the United States, and may be pardoned some 
disproportion, considering the writer's distance 
from the of 

piexed, for instance, to find in the same category 
with New York and Brooklyn, and under a heading 


sources information. One is per- 


of equal typographic significance, ‘* Le Roy,” and 
then to read about the College of Fine Arts in 
Inghain University.——In the Berlin Geographical 
Society's Journal, No. 92, Dr. O. F. von Mdllen- 
dorff has valuable maps of the mountain region to 
the north and west of Peking, and of his travels in 
that district and in the tract between Peking and 
Tientsin.——With Parts 25, 26 the new edition of 
‘Stieler’s Hand-Atlas’ (New York : Westermann) 
These contain of 


approacues completion maps 
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the solar system; of S. E. Australia, of South 
America (the first plate of six, viz., the north- 
western portion), of the United States (the belt 
west from Santa Fe), of Cape Colony and the ad- 


] Hard- 


States, and of the Balkan Peninsula. 
ly any maps of this issue have possessed greater 


jacent 


Mr. Riordan concludes 





timeliness or freshness. 


his series of three papers on ‘* American Stained 
Glass ” In 


the same number is printed an etching by Mr. J. 


in the American Art Review for June. 


A. Mitchell which is full of technical reflections of 
Brunet-Debaines, Mr. Mitchell’s master, but in 
conception is clearly enough Mr. Mitchell’s own, 
It 
dodges definition rather timidly, but in breadth of 


and of an original charm that is unusual. 


effect it is very successful and in character it is de- 
lightful. 
man’s exhibition, and Mr. Benjamin’s on that of 


Mrs. Van Rensselaer’s article on Bridg- 


the Society of American Artists, are belated, and 
It is 
reported by cable, we hope correctly, that the re- 





appear to show consciousness of the fact. 


markable Franklin collection offered for sale by 
Mr. Henry Stevens was withdrawn in favor of the 


United States as a purchaser. 


—The members of the Brown University class of 
1880, the last which completed its studies in the 
college under the instruction of the late Professor 
Diman, have begun a movement for a memorial to 
that distinguished scholar, in which they have been 
joined by members of other classes, and which has 
been commended by President Robinson and Pro- 
fessors Lincoln, Harkness, and Greene. It is pro- 
posed to establish a fund of at least $10,000, the 
annual income of which is to be applied, under the 
direction of a committee consisting of the President 
and the Librarian of the University, and the Pro- 
fessor of History as chairman, to the purchase of 
works on medizval and modern history. This 
fund is to be called the ‘‘ Diman Memorial Fund,” 
and the works purchased are to be suitably marked 
and placed in an alcove of the library specially set 
apart for the purpose, and known as the ‘* Diman 
Memorial Alcove.” 


—Mr. Howells opens the August At/antic with 
the first three chapters of a new story, called ‘‘ Dr. 
Breen’s Practice.” The ‘‘ Doctor” is Miss Grace 
3reen, and she has in her charge an invalid friend 
who is in process of obtaining a divorce from her 
husband, and whose flirtations with Mr. Libby, 
who knows well and frequently refers to the lady’s 
husband, seem outrageous to the little watering- 
place circle at ‘‘ Jocelyn’s.” Mrs, Maynard is, 
nevertheless, a young woman of excellent heart, 
and the whole situation is such as exactly suits Mr. 
Howells’s disposition. We distrust his 
ability to reduce it to matter-of fact, though the 


do not 
attempt, it must be admitted, would be hazardous 
for any one else. Mr. James’s ‘‘ The Portrait of 
a Lady” reaches this month a climax of merit, and 
the reader finds himself hoping, a trifle nervously, 
that it will be finished before it can be spoiled. 
Mrs. Mary Hallock Foote completes the fiction of 
the number with the first part of a short story to be 
concluded next month. Mrs. Van Rensselaer 
writes very satisfactorily of ‘‘ The New York Art 
Season”; Mr. Richard Grant White describes his 
notion of the character of Jago, and how it ought 
to be acted; Dr. James Freeman Clarke takes 
Parton’s volume as a text for an essay on Voltaire, 
which is good reading, but of course no one quite 
agrees with what any one else says of Voltaire ; 
and Mr. £, P. Whipple gives some ‘‘ Recollections 
of James T. Fields,” which, we are bound to say, 
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are less entertaining than the similar ones Mr. 
The 
really noteworthy papers are the conclusion of 


Fields used to furnish concerning others. 
‘*Octave Thanet’s”” study of indoor paupers, and 
Mr. John Durand’s ‘‘ French Domestic Life and 
both of which have the excellence of 
Mr. 
cordia,” read at the opening of the Concord Sum- 
of 


highly praised, we should 


its Lessons,” 


Stedman’s ‘‘Corda Con- 


suggestiveness. 


mer School Philosophy, can hardly be too 
say, considering the 
difficulties of the ‘‘ occasion.” That its form should 
be its chief merit was doubtless involved in its 
conditions, and perhaps a slight excess of mysti- 
cism was similarly predestined. There is probably 
one thing which the Concord School is not, what- 
Me. F. Hi. 
Underwood provides the only review, if we except 
Dr, Clarke’s ; his running commentary on Ward's 


‘English Poets’ has the interest of curiosity, and 





ever else it may be—poetic, namely. 


is an odd reminder of the kind of literary criticism 
‘*The Contributors’ 
among other 


that once abounded with us. 
Club ”’ is still engaged in discussing, 
subjects, ‘‘ German Wives.” 

—One always reads with pleasure and profit Mr. 
H. P. Johnston’s historical narratives of the Revo- 
lutionary epoch. Such a one, on the surrender of 
Cornwallis, opens the August //arfer, in season 
for the approaching monumental festival at York- 
town, of which town the lot seems to be, as Mr. 
Johnston remarks, ‘‘ that the more it becomes an 
historical spot, the less it becomes anything else.”’ 
This paper is liberally illustrated with portraits 
and maps. Mr. Aldrich concludes his ‘* Day in 
with the same light touch with which he 
Speaking of the characteristic monotony 


Africa’ 
began. 
of Oriental street architecture—‘‘ an inhospitable 
massive wall, set with a door of the exact pattern 


’ 


of its neighbor ”—‘‘no wender,” he says, ‘‘ the 
robber chief, in the ‘ Forty Thieves,’ put a chalk- 
mark on the door of Ali Baba’s house in order to 
find it again; and no wonder the slave girl, Mor- 
giana, completely frustrated the device by marking 
half a dozen doors in a similar manner.”’ On the 
whole, we think the text of Mr. Samuel Adams 
Drake’s ‘‘ White Mountains,” 
with Part III. in this number, will not be missed ; 
the theme is hackneyed, even if unexhausted and 
practically inexhaustible, and Mr, Drake’s fine 
writing is no better than his predecessors’. In fact, 
it becomes a little insufferable when applied to the 
defenceless Old Man of the Mountain. Some of 
the most admirably engraved landscapes of the 
series, however, are here given. Mrs. Champney, 
as a Portuguese guide, we are, on the other hand, 
sorry to part with, for her ‘‘ Neglected Corner of 
Europe,” too, comes to an end. Her latest excur- 
sions ranged from Cintra to Coimbra. We have 
been puzzled by a single one of her allusions : 
‘* Froissart gives in his delicious obsolete English,”’ 
etc. The weighty paper of the number is Mr. 
Frederic G. Mather’s ‘‘ Water Routes from the 
Great Northwest.” It is far from being dull, 
though well charged with facts and figures, and it 
contains information which any one may be thank- 
ful to get so compactly and lucidly. It is a sort of 
discussion of the eventual competition, when the 
enlarged Welland Canal is opened, between the 
Canadian and American systems of artificial water- 
ways, both existing and projected. Mr. Mather 
does not fear the enterprise of our neighbors, and 
thinks their Pacific road when completed will be 
fatal to the usefulness of the Welland Canal. One 
cannot help reflecting how much of this costly 
rivalry ‘in the St. Lawrence basin grows out of an 


which concludes 
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ungeographical political division ; but this subject 
is treated at length by Mr. Mather in the current 
North American Review. 


—By act of Congress, approved March 3, 1879, it 
is provided that the Superintendent of the Census 
shall require and obtain from the officers of all life- 
insurance companies the statistics requisite for 
showing, in the aggregate, the financial trans- 
actions of this class of corporations for the year, 
and also for the decennium, ending December 31, 
1879. 
States have, through their respective insurance de- 
partments, obtained similar statistics from the com- 


While for many years past several of the 


panies within their jurisdiction, the reports of no 
one department have contained the results of the 
business of all the companies, inasmuch as there was 
no State in which all were transacting business. 
The enquiry made under the above act is the first 
attempt on the part of the United States Govern- 
ment to obtain and tabulate the facts in regard to 
this great and growing business. The result is be- 
fore us in advance sheets of the ‘‘ Census Bulletin,” 
containing eight tables, of which the first five show 
respectively the capital stock, income, disburse- 
ments, assets, and liabilities of fifty-nine compa- 
nies for the year 1879; Tables VI. and VII. show 
respectively the number of policies and amount 
and kind of insurance written, and terminated, in 
each year of the decennium ending December 31, 
1879; Table VIII. shows the number and amount 
terminated and mode of termination during each 
of the years from 1871 to 1879 inclusive. The 
Superintendent of the Census promises at a later 
date a ‘‘summary of the statute laws regulating 
life insurance in the several States and Territories, 
together with such information concerning extinct 
companies as it may be found practicable to ob- 
tain.” Fully double the number of companies 
now reporting to the Government have gone out of 
business by failure or voluntary retirement during 
the last fifteen years, nearly all of which came into 
existence during the decade of inflation that cul- 
minated with the panic of 1873. Born in an at- 
mosphere of financial disease, ignorantly cared for 
or wickedly abused by their guardians, no wonder 
that their lives did not average more than those of 
human beings begun under similarly unfavorable 
conditions, 


—A glance at the summary of Tables I. to V. 
will give some idea of the magnitude of the busi- 
ness. The total income of the fifty-nine compa- 
nies for the year 1879 was, in round numbers, 
eighty-three millions ; total disbursements, seventy- 
six millions ; total assets, four hundred and forty- 
two millions ; total liabilities, three hundred and 
sixty-five millions ; total surplus, seventy-six mil- 
lions. Of the disbursements, more than sixty-two 
millions were paid to policy-holders or their fami- 
lies for death-claims, matured endowments, annui- 
ties, dividends, surrenders, etc. The significance 
to the beneficiaries of the annual distribution of 
these vast sums among more than twenty thousand 
families, its significance to the community in alle- 
viating misery and in preventing pauperism and 
crime, can hardly be comprehended. 

—The death of Dean Stanley removes the most 
beloved, the most liberal, and the most influential 
of Anglican prelates. He was the son of the Bish- 
op of Norwich, and the pupil at Rugby of Dr. Ar- 
nold, whose biography he produced in 1844, and of 
whom he was peculiarly the disciple, both intel- 
lectually—to the extent of sharing his historical 
theories—and morally and religiously, as a leading 
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advocate of the Broad-Church idea. 
activity of Dean Stanley has been very great, and 


The literary 


has resulted in several works of great charm and 
permanent value. His historical writings are dom- 
inated by a distinct even if unconscious 7endenz— 
namely, to establish a foundation for the doctrines 
of the Broad Church—and the sermonizing quality 
often gets the better of the narrative and critical. 
They are, nevertheless, striking for the imaginative 
power which invests with reality scenes, times, and 
personages that have become almost mythical either 
by reason of too great familiarity, as in the case of 
Bible history, or too little. This is accomplished 
by the aid of abundant suggestive illustrations in 
the shape of parallels between ancient and modern 
men and epochs. Perhaps his most important 
work was ‘ Lectures on the History of the Jewish 
Church,’ begun in 1863, and ending in a third se- 
ries in 1876. Dean Stanley’s visit to this country 
Since his return he 
has participated in the revision of the New Testa- 
ment, and in the defence of the Revised Version. 


in 1878 is well remembered. 


His unfortunate zeal in seeking to commemorate 
the late Prince Imperial by a monument in West- 
minster Abbey, which only the displeasure of the 
House of Commons could check, showed that his 
heart was capable of imposing upon his head ; but 
it will readily be forgotten, despite the shock which 
it gave his admirers in both hemispheres, in view 
of the sweetness and amiability of his character 
and his liberalizing modification of Anglican the- 
ology. 


—Burton reminds us that ‘* Pancrates in Lucian, 
wanting a servant as he went from Memphis to 
Coptus in Egypt, took a door-bar and after some 
superstitious words pronounced (Eucrates, the re- 
lator, was then present) made it stand like a serving- 
man, fetch him water, turn the spit, serve in sup- 
per, and what work he would beside ; and when 
he had done that service he desired, turned his 
man to a stick again.” A recent edition of this 
fable, however (Albany, 1881), represents that 
while turning ‘‘ his man to a stick again” Pancra- 
tes was so unfortunate as to metamorphose himself 
in the same way, and that his friends and compan- 
ions, despite their most earnest efforts, were unable 
to restore him to his former condition, his magic 
It 


will perhaps prove a valuable lesson to many who 


having lost its potency at this unlucky instant. 


are inclined to juggle with unlawful necromancies, 
and will doubtless afford the material for an inter- 
esting note to subsequent commentators on the 
works of Ovid. 


—Six issues of the Palatine Note-book, an Eng- 
lish monthly which began with the current year, 
lead us to augur very favorably of the new publica- 
tion. As is indicated by its title, it is specially 
concerned with the counties of Lancaster, Chester, 
and Durham. Its pages have already made note- 
worthy contributions to biography and bibliography, 
with reference to Nathan 
Wetenhale, William de Northwell, Henry New- 
come, the Rev. John Watson, Colonel John Town- 
ley, Dr. Samuel Hibbert-Ware, Mr. De Quincey, 
Bishop George Downame, the Rev. John Whita- 
ker, the Chetham Society, the Manchester Colle- 
giate Church, etc., etc. Such as are curious about 
Mother Shipton, of whom ‘‘no one can prove that 
she ever really existed,” will find in it a good deal 
touching her so-called prophecies. The Palatine 
Note-book, of which the typography is as elegant 
as its contents are scholarly, is edited by a gentle- 
man who has distinguished himself by an admira- 


Walworth, Peter de | 


{ 


© 
— 


ble life of Dr. Thomas Fuller, Mr. John E. 
ley, of Stretford, near Manchester. 


Bai- 


—The ‘‘Allgemeiner Deutscher Schriftsteller- 
verband ” have presented a petition to Bismarck, 
praying that he would found an Imperial Library, 
which should receive and preserve all the literary 
productions of the Empire—an analogue of the 
British Museum, in fact. They complain that the 
great German libraries at present are too learned 
in their aims ; what is needed is a library which 
shall contain ‘‘not merely the books which we 
desire to read for the sake of their contents, but 
also those which we desire to become acquainted 
with because they have been published.” They 
the 
In the five great English librarie 


should be the register of the mental product of 
whole people. 
the 


smallest details the scientific, political, social 


i, CON 


continue 


petitioners, one can follow in it 


mercial life of the people, and this is as it should 


be ; but the German scholar finds no such reposi- 


tory in his country. He must search at Paris or at 
London for many a German work not to be 
The call 


Chancellor to fill this gap ; to found a library that 


inet 
with at home. committee upan the 
shall be in its way what the Archwological Institute 
at Rome, the Monumenta Germanix Historica, 
the excavations at Olympia, are in theirs. They 
remind him that in France and the United States 
every publisher must give the Government two 
copies of each of his publications, in Italy three, in 


Austria four, and in Great Britain five ; and they 


see no reason why a similar provision should not 


build up a great national library at Berlin. 
FITZGERALD'S GEORGE THE FOURTH. 


Fourth. 


2 vols. 


The Life of George f he 
gerald, M.A., F.S.A. 
ley Brothers; New York : 


ty 


id- 


Fi 
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By Percy 
London : 
Harper & Bros. 
**T ALWAYS admire the huge amount of husks 
which industrious men will let run through the 
sieve of their minds.” This remark, with which a 
lady met the statement that we had read through 
the whole of Fitzgerald's ‘ Life of George IV.,’ set 
us on thinking. Is there any really valid justifica- 
tion for filling one’s mind, even for a moment, 
with the huge lot of literary ‘ husks” contained in 
the 800 closely-printed pages wherein Mr.. Fitz- 
gerald has narrated the life of the last of the 
Georges, ‘‘including his letters and opinions, with 
a view of the men, manners, and politics of his 
reign’? It were vain to pretend that more than an 
infinitesimally small part of the food provided by 
our author nourishes either soul, mind, or spirit. 
Of the ordinary pleas which may be urged in favor of 
idle reading, few (if any) are in this case available. 
We cannot say that this biography of George IV. 
is entertaining. Here and there you may pick up 
an anecdote which may raise a smile. The picture 
of the Prince of Wales racing a flock of turkeys 
against a set of geese may perhaps amuse those who 
have never before heard the story. The sketches 
of Sir John Lade, of the Barrys, of the old Duke 
of Norfolk, and of a whole gang of ‘‘ bloods” who 
pursued what were called their pleasures towards 
the close of the last century, with a dull monotony 
absolutely unredeemed by wit or humor, may have 
some slight interest for any one who has never read 
‘Vanity Fair.’ But any student of Thackeray's 
masterpiece will feel that the living picture drawn 
of the Regency by the greatest of modern satirists 
makes it a waste of time even to glance at Mr. 
Fitzgerald’s lifeless sketch. If there is anything 
in his book which, frem a literary point of view, is 











P=cy 
> 
worth | rvir it i verse here and there of 
now en ire which throws a gleam of real 
‘ f llers who found in 
t I | t I 
‘ 
y 
i ‘ et form a summary of the 
fh 2) but al of the 
rf ) lackguards, who never appeared 
tage than wh they } d that 
under happier circumstances they might have been 
1 ful members of soc lety as grooms or coa hmen. 
But the book, it m Ly be tl ough:, pr rh ips puts a 
maligned or misunderstood character in a new and 
more favorable light We admit that we took up 
Mr. Fitzgerald’s work with a faint expectation that 


Georgé might turn out a trifle less odious and con- 


picture drawn of him by 


temptible than in the 
‘Thackeray. We have, further, not the 


doubt that Mr. Fitzgerald, when he began his work, 


remotest 


intended to try his hand at.a little bit of historical 


whitewashing Throughout the book he makes 
spasmodic and strenuous efforts to act up to the 
conventional duties of a biographer, and to show 
that his hero had about him traits which, if not 
heroic, yet might excite some slight sentiment of 
affection or of respect. There is something really 
pathetic in our author’s last desperate rally at the 


conclusion of the second volume on behalf of 


Ci orge. 
> 


‘*Many instances,” we are told, ‘‘could be 
given of his kindly feeling and good heart. Hi 
charities were often magnificent. His name, 
too, is pleasingly associated with that of Beetho- 
At the dismal conferences with the Re- 
corder of London, where the fates of prisoners 
were finally determined, the King was invariably 
on the side of mercy. . .. In his relations with 
certain remarkable men of mark and judgment he 
really shone. Walter Scott became quite fas- 
cinated by his advances. On one occasion he wept 
and went down on his knees to a bishop when re- 
proved for <lesecrating the Sabbath.” 


ven, 


But, in the long run, facts and honesty are too 
strong for biographical partiality, and if any hu- 
man being at this time of day entertains a lin- 
gering belief that George IV. possessed we do 
not say virtues, but at least manly vices, this faith 
Mr. 


have doubtless existed 


must be shattered by Fitzgerald’s pages. 


rhere men more wicked 
than George, but one may fairly doubt whether 
modern European society has ever produced a 
monarch so thoroughly contemptible. He is 
hardly man enough to be an object of hatred. 
You might almost as easily hate a wax figure at 
Mme. Tussaud’s as hate the miserable, maudlin, 
drunken, lying old man who not much more than 
fifty years ago sat on the throne of England and 
impeded to the best of his power every measure 
iwhich men of sense and energy (whatever their 
politics) knew to be for the benefit of the country. 
If it were an historian’s duty, which happily it 
is not, to estimate the moral responsibility of hu- 


man beings for their vices and errors, he would 


have a good deal to urge in extenuation of 
George IV.’s_ culpability. The eldest son of 


George III. received from his father as unfortunate 
a training as any child ever received from a well- 
meaning parent. He inherited none of that fa- 
ther’s virtues, but he did inherit from George III. 
a taint of madness which was, both in father and 
son, closely connected with that turn for intrigue 
which in the son took the form of impudent men- 
dacity. The moral responsibility of such a man 
for his vices was, one may charitably hope, slight. 
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His Majesty was endowed, to borrow an expression 


from Carlyle, ‘‘ with nothing but a stomach and 


the effrontery to fill it The curiosity, if not the 
interest, of 1 fe li n the singular fatality by 
which a v luy l try \ » Was cir to the thi ne of 
I gla 1 L lv s « her il I ity Or In name 
King of England for 1 en year never suc- 
ceeded in enjoying a single year of the pleasures 
fc which he | | such a life may certi inly be 
useful to point a moral, but, except for any one 
bent on writing a new satire on the vanity of human 
wishes, it hardly affords a subject, from a bio- 


graphical point of view, for interesting or profit- 
able study. 

Though the life of George IV. is not as amusing 
as a second-rate novel, though it adds little to the 
knowledge of English history which is possessed 
by any well-educated man, though it sheds scarcely 
any new light on the character of a man so con- 
temptible that his idiosyncrasies would hardly under 
any circumstances be worth careful! analysis, we are 
convinced that intelligent students of history are 
fully justified in reading such works as Mr. Fitz- 
gerald’s last production. The reasons for this con- 
viction, which vindicate a good deal of apparently 
useless reading, may easily be stated, and are, we 
think, worth stating. 

The details of biography afford the only means 
of really entering into the spirit of past generations. 
As one ponders upon the details of George’s life 
one comes to understand several matters as to the 
condition of England during at least forty years 
which can hardly be learnt from the solemn pages 
of professed historians. Any one, for example, 
who wishes to realize what was the effect produced 
in England by the recoil from French revolutionary 
excesses can measure the force of the conservative 
reaction by the fact that a king like George IV. 
was tolerated, one might almost say respected. He 
had every defect which renders a human being con- 
temptible. He was a voluptuary, a liar, a pol- 
Throughout life he was in debt, and had 
The 


troon. 
to practise all the meannesses of a debtor. 
Queen's trial opened to the popular view the most 
disgusting and degrading view of royalty which has 
Yet, 
If he 


was hissed by the London mob he was received 


ever been presented to the English public. 
in spite of all this, the King was borne with. 


with rapturous applause in Dublin and in Edin- 
burgh. ‘That he should, till his death, have found 
bishops to flatter him is nothing ; though that a 
man so respectable as Bishop Sumner should have 
been the admirer of George IV. tells us a good deal 
about the condition of the Church of Engiand 
between 1820 and 1830. What seems almost in- 
credible is, that Sir Walter Scott should have been 
found among the King’s admirers. Toryism must, 
indeed, have been a living force when a Tory so 
manly and upright as the author of ‘ Waverley’ 
could feel that a glass was sacred because it had 
touched George’s lips. 

Nor is George IV. valuable solely as providing 
for future times a means by which to measure the 


His 


whole career is a singular and convincing proof of the 


strength of the reaction from Jacobinism. 


immense influence which, down to a time within the 
memory of living men, was possessed by the Crown 
of England. George had not a single quality 
which enables a man to rule his fellows, but poli- 
ticians of all classes clearly took it for granted that 
George, whether as regent or king, could, if he 
chose, exert a decisive influence on the course of 
English politics. The Whigs, once and again, 
staked everything on the expectation of the Prince 
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of Wales becoming regent and bringing the Whigs 
into power, The very means taken by Pitt to tie 
the Regent’s hands seem to prove that he himself 
agreed with his opponents in assuming that a po- 
litical party backed up by the Crown could retain 
power even against the will of the nation. That 
this assumption was well founded it is a little diffi- 
Possibly both Whigs and Tories 


the effect of 


cult to believe. 


overrated Crown influence. But 
even supposing that the ablest statesmen of the 
day forgot that the Prince Regent would never 
have wielded the authority due to the personal 
character of George III., their error, if error it 
was, is most instructive. One may feel assured 
that the power of the Crown was something quite 
unknown to modern Englishmen, if experienced 
politicians could believe, rightly or not, that a 
change in the occupant of the throne would be 
sufficient to alter the relative position of the two 
great historical parties which divided the nation. 
Nor is it only with regard to the machinery of 
the English constitution that the life of George IV. 
gives very valuable information. His relation to 
the politicians of his time goes further than any 
one fact we know of to explain the deep discredit 
into which the Whigs fell under the guidance of 
Fox and, for that matter, of Burke. The. plain 
fact which every student of English politics should 
bear in mind is that, in the long run, English 
opinion has invariably been found to support 
statesmen and parties who, whether truly or not, 
were supposed in their day to represent and share 
the national sympathy with sound public morality 
and decent private respectability. The respectable 
party is the party which is sure in the end to com- 
With 


value for humdrum respectability neither Fox nor 


mand the suffrages of Englishmen. this 


Burke had any real sympathy. The alliance be- 
tween the Whigs and the Prince of Wales shocked 
some of the strongest of English feelings. It was 
taken to be (not, we admit, quite fairly) an alliance 
concocted by men who either did not or would not 
see the Prince’s glaring faults, and who, in their 
eagerness to grasp at power, were prepared to set 
a son in unseemly opposition to his father, and, by 
the aid of court influence, carry out a policy op- 
posed to the wish of the nation. Nothing was 
ever more truly a blessing in disguise than the 
treachery with which George deserted his former 
associates. He kept them out of office, and by the 
severe process of exclusion from power restored to 
them the virtues and the high character of Liberal 
statesmen. 

Reflection, further, on the life of the 
worthless, though not probably the wickedest, of 
English monarchs, gives rise to several reflections 
on the future as well as on the past of English con- 
Is it certain, for example, 


most 


stitutional government. 
that the English constitution as we now know it 
could work and prosper under the weight of such 
an incubus as the last of the Georges? One may 
well doubt it. It is difficult to imagine that Mr. 
Gladstone, Lord Hartington, or Sir Stafford North- 
cote could undertake to perform the work of mo- 
dern ministers if they were compelled at the same 
time to soothe the querulous fears, to listen to the 
childish fallacies, or to guard against the treacher- 
ous intrigues of a sovereign for whom every one, 
from his prime minister down to his valet, felt and 
expressed the most unlimited contempt. But is it, 
on the other hand, at all certain that the chances 
of hereditary succession may not bring to the throne 
of England kings not, perhaps, as contemptible but 
as unfitted for their post as was George IV.? It 
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were easy to point to causes which make such a 
catastrophe at any rate possible. It were difficult 
to show that the English constitution provides 
means for averting this possible calamity. But 
there is no need, for our purpose, to trouble our 
All that 


we are concerned to prove is that the ‘ Life of 


readers with constitutional speculations. 


George IV.” and works of a like kind afford valu- 


able material for interesting reflection. It is 
worth while to let a mass of husks pass through 
the sieve of one’s mind if the sieve can retain some 
pieces of useful, rare, and solid nutriment which is 
not to be found anywhere but in the midst of bio- 
graphical husks, 


- 


HOW I CROSSED AFRICA, 


How I Crossed Africa: From the Atlantic to the 
Indian Ocean. By Major Serpa Pinto. Trans- 
Elwes. 


1881. 


lated from the manuscript by Alfred 

Philadelphia: J. B. Lippincott & Co. 

2 vols. 
Our earliest authorities upon the subject of Africa, 
after the classical writers, are the Portuguese. 
Early in the sixteenth century they established 
factories on both coasts ; their traders crossed the 
interior from east to west and from west to east, 
whilst their missionaries founded large and pros- 
perous stations with cathedrals, churches, and stone 
houses. But when the lake regions of Central 
Africa were again opened by European explorers, 
about twenty-five years ago, Portuguese exploration 
was degraded to the iniquitous exploits of mulatto 
slave-dealers. De Lacerda’s famous last expedi- 
tion, which started from Lisbon in 1798, closed 
the series of brilliant Portuguese exploits in African 
discovery. Since then Portugal’s geographical 
work has been chiefly of a literary character. In 
1876, however, a geographical society was founded 
in Lisbon simultaneously with a ‘‘ Permanent Com- 
This 


was partly due to the reproaches levelled at the 


mission of African Exploration.” revival 
Portuguese from all sides, because, while claiming 
at least a nominal authority over more than one- 
half of southern tropical Africa, they had done less, 
in this century certainly, than any other European 
nation to civilize that vast country ; and it was due 
still more to the misdirected zeal of English mis- 
sionaries of the Protestant faith, whose antipathies 
were against the Moslems and all Christians not 
of their own sect, and who openly advocated the 
annexation of Portuguese territory. 

The first important result of this new impetus in 
Portugal is described in Major Serpa Pinto’s ‘ How 
The author divides his work 
into two parts, with separate titles: ‘‘ The King’s 
Rifle” and ‘‘ The Coillard Family.”” In a tediously 
long preface, or rather series of prefaces and pro- 


I Crossed Africa.’ 


logues, full of very uninteresting personal matters, 
he tells us that he chose these names out of grati- 
tude to the supposed saviours of the expedition, 
The first title refers to a splendid double-barrelled 
breech-loader which his Majesty Dom Louis I. pre- 
sented to him, and with which he killed divers 
lions, tigers, and other wild beasts, blood-thirsty 
savages and mutinous porters ; the second, to the 
kind-hearted French couple who nursed him through 
a long and dangerous illness. Major Serpa Pinto 
arrived at Loanda in August, 1877, and left 
Benguella for the interior on November 12 of the 
same year. The journey from that point until he 
reached Durban, in Natal, seventeen months later, 
may be divided into three parts. 
prises the well-known track from the Atlantic to 


The first com- 
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Bihe, over ground often described by European 
travellers. By a serious literary mistake, too mucl 


stress has been laid upon this portion of the route, 
as well as upon the last part, stretching from Daca 
Here our author might have 


to Durban. well 


been sparing of particulars, husbanding his space 


for the passage from Bihé to Daca, which led 
through the heart of the great watershed of South 
Africa, now for the first time described. 
Accompanied by two of his countrymen, Lieu- 
tenant Capello and Lieutenant Ivens, both of the 
Royal Portuguese Navy, and about fifty porters, 
the explorer started for Bihé. The beautiful val- 
ley of the Dombe Grande, which they left behind 
on December 4, led them to Quillengues (Kwi- 
lenges; we give the Portuguese spelling of geo- 
graphical names, which the translator has thought 
fit to 


mourns over ‘‘the first great trouble during a 


preserve), where the sentimental major 
journey so fruitful in mishaps ’’—the loss of a pet 
sheep. They left Quillengues on New Year's Day, 
1878, and met at Caconda the naturalist José d’An- 
chieta. At Caconda the first real trouble began. 
For some reason, which Serpa Pinto, who is the 
very soul of frankness, does not give, the two off- 
cers left him, to meet him once more among the 
orange-groves of Belmonte and then to fade out of 
sight. There evidently had been some unpleasant- 
ness between them. 


ing Bihe, 


The twenty days before reach- 
‘days of profound anxiety,” were cer- 
tainly fraught with danger—prospects of famine, 
mutiny among the carriers, and last, but by no 
means least, the petty intrigues and rascalities of 
his own, countrymen, ‘‘expatriated wretches,” 
settled along the route, who did their best to, bring 
Before 


reaching Bihé sickness and fever overcame the 


about an utter collapse of the expedition. 


leader, and after several days of unconsciousness 
Bel- 


monte in the Bihe, in a comfortable bed, with 


he found himself in Silva Porto’s station at 
fine linen sheets and even pink curtains with a 
snowy white fringe—luxuries for which he is, as 
usual, gushingly grateful. 

On the r4th of June he broke up his camp at 
Belmonte and began his journey through a virgin 
country, hitherto only vaguely known from oral 
descriptions of Portuguese traders and never be- 
fore delineated upon any map. This portion, un- 
til Lialui is reached on the Upper Zambesi, is the 
pith of the book. In spite of sickness, hostile at- 
tacks, and innumerable difficulties, the plucky ex- 
plorer kept a detailed geographical journal, took 
astronomical and hypsometrical observations at 
every important point, and was thus enabled to lay 
down the exact topography of his journey, includ- 
ing for the first time the true courses of the upper 
tributaries of the Zambesi. The first country to 
the east of Bihé is the unexplored land of the 
Quimbandes, watered by some of the head streams 
of the Cuanza River. These people are described 
as a clan of the great Ganguella family, and a 
lazy, useless race, with a somewhat Jewish phy- 
siognomy. East of the Quimbandes inhabit the 
In their 
very attractive country Serpa Pinto climbs a lofty 


Luchazes, belonging to the same family. 


mountain, the Cassara Caicra, 5,298 feet above the 
sea-level, from which he enjoys a magnificent pa- 
norama, exhibiting in full view the entire course 
of the River Cuango, with the watersheds of the 
Cuito, Cuime, and Cuiba. The description of 
these hitherto entirely unexplored rivers forms one 
of the most interesting chapters in the book. 

From the Luchaze country the route lay toward 
the southeast, to the country of the Ambuellas, 


eed 


where the same species of immoral hospitality pre- 
vails which Holub encountere! in Sepopo's do 


h embarrassment 


mains, and was the cause of mu 





to Serpa Pinto, two black princesses having been 
sent by their father, Cahu-heu-ue, King of the 
Ambuellas, to place themselves at his d 

spite of his virtuous obduracy. He was most 
kindly treated by the King, and indeed by every 
one of this amiable and industrious tribe, who in 
agriculture surpass any visited by our t: 

On the 4th of August he left the cap 

lowing again a southeasterly direction, after twenty 


days’ march, not marked by any particular in 
dent, reached on the 24th of August, at ten o'clock 


in the morning, what was really the goal of his 


£ 
journey, the great Zambesi River. At five o'clock 
in the afternoon of the same day he reached 


Lialui, the capital of the Baréze or Lui, thus con- 
cluding the second part of his journey, and with it 
his real exploration. 

At Lialui the most 
journey befell the party. At the instigati of 
Minister of 


the major’s camp was attacked at night and set on 





serious accl 


Gambella, the Prime 


The scene, which resembles one from Dan- 


te’s ‘Inferno,’ is described with 


fire. 


almost Dantesque 


vigor. At this juncture the ** King’s Rifle,’ 
ed at the last extremity with explosive balls fot 
elephant-shooting, did wonders. Before leaving 


the treacherous King, Serpa Pinto had the satis- 


faction of calling him to his face ‘ta liar, a thief, 


b 
a murderer, and a perjurer,” and it does not ay pear 
that these epithets gave any offence. The worst 
result of this fearful night assault was the « 


‘> 


, 
lesecte- 


tion of all his negro followers, with the 


exXce pir n 
of the few faithful ones who had attended him 
all the way from Benguella. Broken down com- 
pletely with fever, anxiety, and fatigue, he fell in 


with a French missionary family, consisting of the 





Rev. Frangois Coillard and ** two guardian angels,” 
Mme. and Mile. Elise Coillard, ‘‘ who poured hot 
tears over cheeks that were parched and cracked 
with fever” It is characteristic of his impulsive 
nature, whether in health or in sickness, that even 
among these good friends, the saviours of his life, 
his quick temper got the better of his judgment. It 
was on Christmas eve—‘‘ A miserable Christmas 
eve indeed! My ill-humor, that had been pent up 
all day, wanted only the slightest provocation to 
The rain was falling in torrents, and 
of the 


There was a lively and cheerful conve: 


break out.” 
the whole party had taken shelter in one 
wagons, 
sation going on, but the major, huddled up in a 
corner, was morosely silent, nursing his spleen. 
Madame Coillard spoke about George Eliot, whom 
she ranked among the greatest novelists that ever 
lived. This utterance fell like a spark upon gun- 
powder. The invalid turned savagely upon her, 
told her that her George Eliot wrote nothing but 
nonsense, that her George Eliot was only a wo- 
man, and that women when they took up the peu 
could only write nonsense. Women’s true voca- 
tion was to attend to household duties and not to 
Mme. 


Coillard’s kind and placid face an expression of 


write nonsense. Yet when he observed in 
pain and vexation, he got up and rushed out into 
the darkness and pouring rain. By way of show- 
ing his offence in a still more heinous light, Major 
Serpa Pinto confesses that he has read and re-read 
George Eliot’s works, and considers ‘ Romola’ and 
‘Adam Bede’ the ‘‘ noblest productions of one of 
the finest English romance-writers,”’ 

The remainder of the journey to Shoshong, Liv- 
ingstone’s old station, and thence to Pretoria, i 








dl ! | comparatively uneventful, 
but wh l l is « i we meet with 
na n fa r by t late war against the 
B ma uy 3t traversed by Dr. 
ii 1] lorers have 
, enth of heat d 

} 1 1 due for 

‘ ! to t P 1 valry 

( , who ans wl he can p between 
who carries his bath and perfumery and all 





the p iernalia of his toilet from the Atlantic to 
the Ih QO , and lool fter them with as 
much care and anxiety as after his ammunition and 
instrume : | whose emotional 1 e finds vent 
in tears on t lightest provocatio He writes, 
too, in style « t 9 t°, resembling in ab- 
ruptness of t m, effusiveness of sentiment, 
richness of col r and boldness of metaphors 
Victor Hugo“*in 1 1 ristic mood. 
Phere is in his book a deli ixture of almost 
bovish vanity with scientific devotion which is by 
no means ungraceful. One wl s done so much 
for science 1 faced so many dangers, and come 


out of it all so well, has a right to spe ak of himself 


with a little more self-gratulation than is ordinarily 


becoming in historical narration. 


g 

We have only space to add that Major Serpa 
Pinto’s astronomical observations generally agree 
with those of former explorers, except on the middle 


, 


Zambesi, where they 


from 


Livingstone to the extent of from six to ten miles ; 


made by 


differ those 


Bechuana countries along the Limpopo. 


The position of Shoshong, 


and in the 


the residence of King 


Khame, differs in Serpa Pinto’s calculations more 
than sixty miles from that given by any previous 
} 


traveller, including the latest explorer in those 


onscientious and learne 





regions, the « 


Mohr, of the Berlin Geographical Society. 
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Marston, George New 
‘ ork . 
‘ 


of 


with Mr. Howells’s latest novelette must seem even 


irk second the two ‘‘other stories” printed 


to the sympathetic reader almost the reduction to 


absurdity of Mr. Howells’s characteristic method 
of story telling. It is not, as he himself says, 
‘*any story at all,” but rather a delicate tracing of 


? 
several indig 


is Venetian personages, one of 


whom finally drifts into an event which permits the 
sketch to be entitled ‘ The 


is really the result of 


Tonelli’s Marriage.” 


rs to one that it 


suspicion occu 
an attempt on the author's part to dispense com- 
pletely with even the slight structural substantiality 


that usually suffices him, and entertain his readers 





The Nation. 








with a Barmecide feast of pure manner. This has 
been successfully done heretofore, of course, and 
of course Mr. Howells’s manner is in general very 

ptivating, but he fails here partly because of a 
ki of rectitude which eschews the necessary art- 
fulness too absolutely, and partly, perhaps, because 
of an artistic sensitiveness that dictates too perfect 
a correspondence between his material—or rather 
the absence of it—and its treatment. The latter is 


accordingly robbed of all distinctive quality in or- 
der to agree with the insubstantiality of the former. 
The attempt doubtless had its attractions for so 
as Mr. Howells’s, but, 
if not the entire failure which 


subtle a literary disposition 
any one else would 
have made of it, it « success of 
£ 


of 


an only attain the 
exciting curiosity a rather abstruse order, and 
for that its importance is hardly sufficient. 

The second story, ‘* At the Sign of the Savage,” 
vill be remembered by A//antic readers as in Mr. 
Unlike Mar- 
it is not refined into nothingness, but its 
trivial plot 


Howells’s best vein. ** Tonelli’s 


riage, 


utterly unromantic and is ‘* padded 


round ” with all the humorous felicity and refined 


Mr. 


Kenton and his wife 


geniality in which 
Colonel 
Vienna at 3 A.M., and order the cabman to drive 
Elizabeth. 


into the day, have breakfast in their room, and then 


Howells is absolutely 
unique, arrive in 


them to the Kaiserin They sleep late 
the colonel goes out to see his friend the American 
consul. The latter persuades him to spend the 
afternoon with him, and a note is despatched to 
Mrs. Kenton warning her not to expect him till 
dinner. On repairing finally to the Kaiserin Eliz- 
abeth, Kenton does not recognize it, finds there 
his note to his wife, and discovers that he had 
been driven to the wrong hotel by a knavish cab- 


zc” he doesn’t in the 


man. g 


Where ‘‘he is stoppin 
least know, and the two set out on a tour of the 
hotels, 


the arrivals are necessarily reported to the police, 


At last some one reminds the consul that 


and they find out at once where the presumably 
agonized Mrs. Kenton is awaiting her husband, 
and repair thither post haste. ‘‘ Why, how heated 


and tired you look!” is her serene greeting, and 


g, 
nothing is said about the blunder. The colonel is 
silent for obvious reasons, and the consul because 
he stupidly walked the other’s ‘“‘legs off” be- 
fore going to the police-station in the first place. 
In other words, ‘‘I say, Davis,” says the former, 
The 
truth was told Mrs. Kenton long afterward, and 
ut the 
reader must be equally bereft of humor if he be 


‘this is about an even thing between us.” 
‘she did not see much to laugh at.” 


not highly amused from the outset of the story; 
and yet this is all there is of it. 
Similarly slight is the texture of ‘‘ A Fearful Re- 


sponsibility,” which every one must have been 


reading lately in Scribner's A/agazine, so that we 
need make no abstract of it. There are, to be 
sure, events of importance in it; Miss Mayhew, 
whose care is the fearful responsibility of an 
American professor temporarily residing in Venice, 
having several offers of marriage which she de- 
But 


these events are deprived of all tragic tincture by 
the wariness of the narrator, who always steers his 


o 
1g 


clines, and so causes a good deal of distress. 


way amid such with unerring security, and never 
loses sight of his true course of every-day matter-of- 
fact life. This is another quality in which Mr. 
Howells is unique. Every other novelist who has 
ever written, however much he may have avoided 
ideality and imaginativeness, and however closely 
he may have copied reality, has always betrayed 
some conseiousness that this was, in fact, what he 


| 
} 





was doing, and that in general it 
Mr. Howells, 


and in manner, is so successfully real as to provoke 


is not done by 


others. however, both in matter 
the question, Why in the world does he select this, 
et 


celebrate instead of any of the other myriads pre- 


group of persons and this of circumstances to 


cisely like them? They are, indeed, the perfection 


of commonplace humanity and of ordinary hap- 


penings, but they are so charming to read about as 
Mr. Howells exhibits them because in the first 


place his art in photographing such types is so 
subtle, and in the second place because he sets 
them forth with so much kindly and genial humor. 
On the former point it is late in the day to say any- 
thing, but the latter may be “illustrated by the fact 
that Mr. 


quite as many women as men, we suspect, and yet 


Howells numbers among his admirers 


his humor is at its best when it is hugging itself, so 
to speak, at the expense of the foibles of the sex. 
The last paragraph on page 85, for example, is 
a stiletto-thrust. Mrs. Elmore in this story is ca- 
pitally depicted ; and if her creator’s shyness in 
presenting the foxds of seriousness to be found in 
a feminine nature of this sort is inveterate, it is 
only on reflection that this is felt ; even then it is 
only a drawback to Mr. Howells’s completeness as 
a novelist, and not at all to the pure comedy 
which it is clearly his mission to produce. Fron 
the point of view of pure comedy, indeed, most of 
the characters are excellent. The very American 
Hoskins and the Professor are nearly as good as 
Mrs. The first third of the is 


rather flat and discursive, it must be admitted, and 


Elmore. book 
the marionette dance of the very real personages is 
too long postponed ; but after Mr. Howells be- 
gins to pull the strings in earnest—if we may use 





this adjective—the spectacle becomes an entertain- 
ment of the first class. 

We yield to none of Mr. Howells’s admirers in 
admiring him so much that we would not have him 
different, and it may be said without invidiousness 
that the reading of ‘Madame Delphine’ after his 
stories has the effect of deepening one’s impression 
of Mr. Cable’s warmth and color. In the degree 
in which Mr. Cable possesses them these are pro- 
perly Southern qualities, and it is agreeable to find 
that they lose nothing in intensity from the high 
literary standard to which their exhibition is made to 
conform. 
work that ‘The Grandissimes’ is, but it does not 


‘ Madame Delphine’ is by no means the 


lay the least claim to be so considered, though it 
The study of the 
social results of slavery offers a large field to the 


deals with the same subject. 


romancer, as Mr, Cable has already shown us, and 
it may continue his special subject for some time 
yet, we should say, before it becomes exhausted. 
In ‘Madame Delphine,’ as in ‘ The Grandissimes,’ 
we have a mother and daughter for heroines, only 
here ‘‘ dey’s quadroons,” and the dramatic centre 
of the story is the falsehood of the mother, who 
denies her child that the latter may wed a white 
without offence to the laws prohibiting the inter- 
merriage of races. Olive is apparently a pure 
Caucasian, and Madame Delphine’s perjury is 
credited ; but her own sacrifice has cost her so 
much that she expires at the confessional after ad- 
The 
scene of the perjury is very dramatically set forth, 
gaining much from Mr. Cable’s eminent faculty 
for subdued intensity; and that of the confession 


mitting her guilt to the kind Pére Jerome. 


is deeply affecting. Short and even episodical as 
the story is, it contains some of the remarkable 
portraiture of ‘ The Grandissimes ’"—portraiture 


which owes its success to the power of intuitive 
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sympathy rather than to experience and close ob- 
servation, and which, therefore, though it may bea 
trifle less graphic, is wonderfully true and real. Pére 
Jerome isa prize portrait, and the keynote of sweet- 
1 gentleness set by his character seems to have 


ness andg 


governed the narrative, which is throughout related 
with charmingly poetic feeling. Besides being 
less comprehensive it is also less powerful than 
‘ The Grandissimes,’ but it is even more winning 
in the sustained warmth and color, as we say, of its 
diction than our memory at least of the more im- 
portant work. One criticism suggests itself, though 
we are in two minds about offering it. The Creole 
patois is introduced with an ingenuity perhaps a 
little evident. It is difficult to see how it could be 
better managed, and to consent to the loss of any 
of it is quite out of the question, but the problem is 
one for Mr. Possibly he 


would do well on occasion to disregard the pro- 


Cable’s own solution. 


prieties altogether, and make his Creoles speak as 
he chooses ; it would be a very literal taste that 
thi 


taste can be 


; would offend, whereas at present only a literal 
quite satisfied with the apologetic 
makeshifts resorted to to compass the natural intro- 
duction of the dialect. Finally, we may remark of 
‘Madame Delphine’ that its pathetic interest is 
broadly human, and would be felt with equal keen- 
1ess by readers who thoroughly believe in the 
peculiar institution as wellas by those who have 
never reflected upon its inherent enormities, and are 
surprised into indignation by accounts of them. 
‘The Grandissimes’ was a tractate as well as a ro- 
mance, and so too is ‘ Madame Delphine,’ but its 
interest as a romance does not at all depend upon 
its tractarian character, and would be as great if 
the tragic element of it proceeded from any law, 
just or unjust, instead of from the Louisiana statute 
against miscegenation. 

The second of the Round Robin series is a very 
good story. It is, besides, an American novel in 
the strictest sense of the term, as commonly under- 
stood—that is to say, not only are its characters, 
incidents, and situation American, but it is direct, 
without color, hardly romantic, and almost bleak. 
The writer justifies her departure from the course 
pursued by most of the anonymous novelists of her 
sex, who follow the injunction originally addressed 
to another class of writers, we believe, and ‘‘ look 
into their own hearts and write.” Accordingly, in 
the fruits of her observation we have a very natu- 
ral and credible story. The hero, John Truax, is 
a busy lawyer, whose distinguished abilities are 
abundantly recognized and make him a good 
catch. His industry, however, has had the effect 
of making him a good deal of a bear, and he is 
rarely seen in society. Engaged as counsel by the 
family attorney of Mrs. Katherine Warrington, he 
nevertheless finds his imagination touched by his 
fair client, and before he really knows it he is 
engaged toher. This is very well managed by the 
author, who contrives the main complication of her 
story in this incident without allowing it to appear 
strained. Truax has seen little of women, and is 
opposed to matrimony by disposition, and syste- 
matically as well, so that most of the courtship 
falls upon the lady. The latter is a widow, having 
married very young a sexagenarian, and, though 
without the proverbial artfulness of widowhood, 
has well-developed instincts and falls readily in 
love with the masterful lawyer. On his side there 
is little sentiment, and he has to ask himself whe- 
ther he is really in love or not, until he meets the 
plaintiff in the suit to break his fiancée’s late hus- 


band’s will, when he promptly falls in love with «listless interest in anything but misogyny. 
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her in earnest. It perfectly fits in with his char- 
acter that he should not perceive this, and, without 
much thought of infidelity, he continues to dis- 
charge his duties to Katherine while he enjoys 
himself with little Doris, who is considerably under 


twenty and exactly cut out for him. His enga 








ment is kept a secret through his fear of ridicule, 


and he has, therefore, plenty of opportunity for 
highly reprehensible conduct, which he indulges 
with the serene, or at least only vaguely troubled, 
conscience of an absolutely selfish, healthy, active- 
minded man. Doris reciprocates his feeling at once. 
This state of things finally collapses through its 
discovery by Katherine, who bestows herself upon 
Dr. Allan Ford, a cousin, who has worshipped her 
for years, and Truax hies him to Doris and pro- 
bably has made her a rather miserable woman 
ever since. The reader addicted to reading old- 


and finding 


fashioned novels, g 


in them images of 
the ideal life, will be incensed at ‘A Lesson in 
Love,’ and, from the imperfect abstract we have 
been able to make of it, such a feeling might not 
be esteemed fantastic. But we can vouch for the 
reasonableness of the book, which is only cynical 
—or, as many novel-readers say, ‘‘ disappointing ’ 
—if to describe a very natural situation in actual 
life be evidence of cynicism. There are countless 
Truaxes. What a man who meets the woman he 
loves after he has engaged himself to one whom he 
only admires needs, to make him behave with con- 
sideration, not to say chivalry, is some degree of 
sensibility. This quality is lacking in Truax, and 
his character is, in its way, a triumph, particularly 
as his defect is allowed to disclose itself, and, as is 
the entire book in fact, is presented dramatically. 
Mrs. Warrington’s demeanor and conduct are also 
real and simple. She is the most charming figure 
of the novel, and the absence of the heroic quality in 
her is, considering the provocation of the situation 
to the average novelist, something for the reader 
who likes a sense of actuality in novels to be 
grateful for. 
the sex of the writer, for Katherine seems as 


Perhaps we are hasty in assuming 


masculine a creation as Truax appears due to an 
acute feminine intuitiveness. But several minor in- 
dications point in the direction we have supposed, 
and the fact is of no consequence, and would need 
no allusion but for the want of a common personal 
pronoun, and the deep interest which readers of 
these anonymous series take in the authorship of 
successive volumes. 

‘A Matter-of-Fact Girl’ is 
that we said 


the kind of book 
‘A Lesson in Love’ was not. Itisa 
work of purely imaginative fiction by an author 
who could turn outa score like it, and probably 
It differs 


in the introduction of 


will if her life be spared. from the 


novel of our fathers only 
landscape and the use of the present tense, both 
employed in a way which betrays the unhappy in- 
fluence of Mr. William Black in the one case and 
of Miss Rhoda Broughton in the other. Barbara, 
or ‘‘ Berrie,” Brown is with her grandmother—a 
cross old lady, who supports her and makes her 
life a burden by reminding her of the fact—at a 
Lancashire resort where Captain Randal Comyn 
comes to spend a day or two. He has a large in- 
come, an aristocratic father, and a past which has 
embittered his life. He 
down by “ Berrie” as an ‘‘ agnostic.” 


and is set 
This has 
been brought about by his having been jilted by a 


> 


is a scoffer 


young girl into whose keeping he had entrusted his 
entire being. Since that event he has been wan- 
dering over the face of the earth, taking but a 


‘* Ber- 


rie”’ is very and 


bright 
consoles him. After a very short interval he offers 
} 


himself to her, whereat she is distressed and in- 
forms him that she is already engaged. Then he 
goes away, exceeding sorrowful, to London, whe 

he finds his old love a widow. He soon write 

her a proposal, but is called away before civing 
her answer. Before his return he meets ‘' Berrie,” 
who has become free herself. A ii€ he experien 5 


acute anguish and is in a fair way to become bit- 





ter again. But Vivian refuses him, and then he 
hastens back to ‘‘ Berrie,”’ who this time has had 
smallpox and won't think of marrying ly. 
The conclusion may be withheld, and may also be 


’ " ' 


" Bsler cisern : ; +! } 
readily divined, since it is perfectly clear that theo 


Gift can do what she likes with her dram 





sone, for aught they can do to thwart her, and that 
she is at bottom a very kind-hearted 

Every one is familiar with tl l 
Norse novel, especially when it is 


touch of genius, as, perhaps, a work by the author 





perhay 
of ‘ Arne’ Is sure to be. ve Solbakken’ is 
>on ’ ’ ' 

BjSrnson’s first work a or to the more 





famous novel, but it possesses the marks of its au- 
thor’s individuality and has the national flavor 
and agreeably introduces the series of 
romances which Professor Anderson 


It 


pleasing impression one derives from it 


taken to translate. is difficult to analyze 


dred Scandinavian romances, but the distinct charm 


of them may be said to proceed immediate] 
. } } ‘ 

several obvious characteristics. 

peasant-life is the subject of 


school, and it is treated with 


Their romances thus have the inter inseparable 

from homely lives and interiors realistically and 

feelingly depicted, because they stand directly upon 
$4) : | 


the basis of a broad humanity and appeal to what 
is most essential and universal in the reader's sensi- 
bility. They are, moreover, the perfection of sim- 
plicity, which is pushed to the limits of ingenuous 


artlessness ; anything approaching the factitious- 
ness underlying the various forms of sensationalism is 
quite foreign to their tenor : a manis killed or a heart 
broken in them without more to-do than becomes 
Still 


further, they are poetically conceived and executed, 


the literary succession of the Gothic sagas. 


and attack one’s emotions without in general em- 
ploying the medium of the intellect to any degree 
worth mentioning. And, finally, they possess no- 
velty. This last is probably not the least of the 
of 


Professor Anderson has finished his ser 


sources their attractiveness, and by the time 
ies Bjérn- 
son’s admirers will be less enthusiastic than they 
are at present, we are inclined to believe. For no 
thing palls upon the nineteenth-century palate so 
quickly as sustained artlessness, and in ‘ Synnéve 
Solbakken,’ as indeed in ‘ Arne’ and in the Norse 
novel generally, a great part of the book has no 
tendency whatever, and many details are not in the 
A stil 


defect is the profound platitude that always lies 


least organic. more serious and analogous 


near the surface and forms the basis of the main 
One 


can see why Hans Andersen is so attractive in his 


substance of each novel’s emotional appeal. 
stories for children. But after a certain amount of 
simple poetizing on familiar and homely themes, 
one turns tothe romance which displays more pure- 
ly intellectual qualities, and whose material is com- 
posed of a more complicated warp and woof. 

M. Octave Feuillet, however, demonstrates the 
possibility of being tiresome in the opposite way 
If the humdrum life 
and rudimentary passion of ‘ Synnéve Solbakken’ 


from Bjérnson, certainly. 
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s with which 


most 


unex- 

having 
te plot ! 
varied by 
nnocence 
ind to kill 


*r the 


slain, 

1 full of events, 

which Feuillet 

f employ as a conservator, 
tant. Itis written, of course, 


made M. 


Academician, and i a way which would tend to 


or perhaps 
with the which Feuillet an 
confirm Mr. Charles Keade’s statement that every 
French novel is composed with a view to dramati- 
zation. But it supplies no answer to the query 
which must always occur to M. Feuillet’s foreign 
readers: How much, namely, of a transcript of 
social life and manners is, after all, the romance 
M. Zola affirms loudly 


and though he has 


he is so fond of writing ? 
that it is not even a caricature ; 
recently been told that he himself has no means 
of judging, we suspect that instinct has here served 
him so far as to make his statement more than half 
true. Like many other popular romancers, M. 
Feuillet affects exceptions rather than types, which 
would be all very well if he did not protest, in the 
tone of another Bossuet, that they are types. 

Few things of the kind are more curious than 
the complete ruin which has apparently befallen 
Mr. George Macdonald's faculty for writing nov- 
els. His early stories were certainly unusual, and 
it is equally certain that if he had written only his 
later ones he would scarcely be known as a novelist. 
Persons who have read his remarkable ‘ Paul Fa- 
ber’ will not expect to find that work outdone in 
various respects, but with this exception the state- 
ment is perhaps a safe one that ‘ Mary Marston’ 
i Like all the 


rest, it is a combination of the novel and the ser- 


is the worst of its author’s books. 
mon, but itis mainly sermon. The story is dis- 
jointed, improbable, long, and not very interest- 
the sermon sets forth the democracy of true 


ing ; 


Christianity. Mary Marston is the daughter of a 
worthy dissenting shopkeeper, who has a wicked 
partner who is, naturally, a churchman. In the 
neighborhood is the family of Lady M. Alice 
), 


the daughter of an impoverished earl ; her husband, 


Mortimer (‘‘ her friends called her Lady Malice’ 


whom she married for money ; her daughter Hes- 
per, whom her mother is about to force into a 
marriage with a dissipated old man ; and her very 
brunette niece Sepia, who has a doubtful past. This 
family forms the aristocratic element. There are 
two other families, composed of Geoffrey War- 
dour, his widowed mother and her orphan niece 
Letty; and Mrs Helmer, also a widow, and her 
om, who is fast. These are the personages, 

| the most dreadful events happen to them; but 
the action of the story is the attempted ‘‘ conver- 
sion” of each, directly and indirectly, by Mary 
Marston. Lady Malice is already beyond the 
power of the most assiduous dissent to recover 
her; Hesper opposes a native frivolity until her 
second marriage, when the good seed suddenly 
takes root 
prospect of future happiness, though he has been 


Hesper’s first husband dies with a fair 


atrociously wicked ; Sepia, who is the Tisiphone 








of the tale, and is not even a churchwoman, retires 


into the murky gloom whence she came; War- 


dour is influenced by Mary, but precisely how 


much does not appear, and he retains his stiff- 
kedness to the last; Letty and Tom are con- 


Com is made sure of by 


umption at once. Mary mar- 
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By Samuel James Capper. 
London: 8vo, pp. Xxxvi.- 

452. 

Mr. Capper has had this great advantage over 
many who have written of Switzerland, that he is 
not a mere holiday traveller, but a resident among 
the scenes of which he writes so pleasantly. His 
book is full of little touches of local color which 
show long familiarity with the places and people 
described. It has the added interest that the coun- 
try is pictured not only in its ordinary summer, but 
in its less-known winter aspect, when the ice-bound 
lakes are covered with skaters, and the ‘‘ toboggin” 
(the word as well as the sled has been imported 
from Canada) shoots down the snowy slopes of the 
mountain villages. The historical matter accom- 
panying the descriptions of the places visited is 
judiciously chosen, and especially well told are the 
stories of the martyrdom of Huss, the siege of 
Constance, and the sufferings of the people during 
the Thirty Years’ War, while all who desire to 
travel cheaply and enjoyably can profitably read 
the introductory chapter on the hotels and fen- 
stons of Switzerland. <A few pages are devoted to 
the lake-dwellers of prehistoric times, who appear 
to have been very numerous in this region. ‘‘ In 
the little Unter See, with an area of only twenty- 
one English square miles, the remains of no fewer 
than twenty-two settlements of these interesting 
people have been discovered, and one of these settle- 
ments at Wangen, on the Baden side, rested upon 
no less than forty thousand piles and covered twenty- 
fiveacres.”” Not without interest, also, is the short 
résumé of the earliest®references to the lake, in 
which the very fanciful and highly-wrought de- 
scription of Ammianus is quoted, ending with the 
time, A.D. 609, when the fourteen missionaries 
from Ireland, under the lead of Columban and 
Gallus, settled upon its shores. 

At Rorschach, which is in the canton named 
after the second of these two medizval apostles 
and is ‘‘the most important Swiss town on the 
Boden See,” Mr. Capper begins his tour of the 
lake. We have no space to dwell upon his lively 
sketch of the town in its holiday attire on the feast 
of Corpus Christi and the pleasant walks in its 
neighborhood. The canton of Thurgau, adjoin- 
ing St. Gall on the north, is depicted as one great 
orchard of fruit-trees. ‘‘ The dowry of a Thurgau 
maiden often consists, or did consist until recent- 
ly, of four or five great apple or pear trees, which 
here attain the size of oaks or elms in a less favor- 
While staying at Heiden, a little vil- 


ed clime.’ 
lage connected by a mountain railway with Ror- 
schach, three miles distant, and a favorite summer 
resort of the South Germans, our author attended 
the Landsgemeinde at Trogen. This is the gene- 
ral assembly of one of the half-cantons into which 








Appenzell is divided, and all the male inhabitants 


under sixty years of age are expected to, and actu- 
ally do, with few exceptions, attend it once in the 
year. This custom is still observed by the cantons 
of Uri, Glarus, the two half-cantons of Unterwal- 
den, as well as those of Appenzell. ‘‘ Every male 
Appenzeller unconvicted of crime receives a de- 
tailed programme of all the business six weeks be- 
It consists of more than 
On the last 


fore the Landsgemeinde. 
one hundred and fifty octavo pages.” 
Sunday in April, the day of the meeting, the road 
to Trogen was ‘‘thronged with the law-makers, all 
in their best ‘go-to-meeting’ clothes, almost all 
in cylinder hats (‘ toppers’), brought out once a 
year for this great occasion, and all, without ex- 
ception, with side-arms, mostly old sabres or cut- 
lasses.” The place in which the assembly is held 
is an open square in front of the Rathhaus, and 
on this occasion there were eight thousand voters 
present. The assembly is opened with the sing- 
ing by the whole multitude of an old Appenzeller 
hymn, beginning ‘‘ Alles Leben strémt aus Dir.” 
(This half-canton is Protestant, the other is Ca- 
tholic.) 
for the year just expired, the retiring chief magis- 


Then, after the passing of the accounts 


trate, the Landammann, delivered his valedictory 
address. He had already been chosen five times 
to the office, but the constitution does not permit 
a sixth term. 

‘* He then handed back the great seal which he 
had held for five years to his sovereign, the people, 
and doffed the mantle of office. And now every 
head in the great company is uncovered, and a 
solemn hush pervades the throng. It is the mo- 
ment set apart for silent prayer. And now the se- 
lection and voting-in of members of the Govern- 
ment begins, to which nominations may be given 
by any one in the assembly, and, accordingly, name 
after name is called out from the body of the 
square, all of which the white-haired Rathschreiber 
notes down, and in turn they are voted upon. The 
voting is all by shew of hand, and is repeated until 
all on the platform are satisied on which side is the 
majority.” 

Occasionally, when the voting is very close, the 
assembly has to be divided at the church-door and 
the people counted. This was actually the case at 
the assembly in the other half-canton held on the 
same day at Appenzell. The number of voters at 
this latter place was 2,409. 
ness consisted of the election of judges, the accept- 
ance of a revision of the laws, the adoption of an 
article which forbids dancing on Sundays (this by a 
very small majority), and the adoption of a propo- 
sal to establish a workhouse. ‘‘ The crowning 
solemnity of the day” was the taking the oath of 
allegiance by the newly-elected Landammann, who 
then administered it to the people. ‘* The specta- 
cle of the eight thousand men of Appenzell-Ausser- 
rhoden, with bared heads and outstretched right 
arms, taking the oath of fealty to their fatherland 
was one never to be forgotten.” 

St. Gall, the Manchester of Switzerland, is but a 
The chief interest to the 


The following busi- 


short ride from Heiden. 
visitor, however, is not in the beautiful embroidery 
manufactured here, but in the historic abbey, to 
which Scheffel by his ‘ Ekkehard’ has given the 
added charm of romance. Though the abbey 
church only dates from the last century, yet the 
library still contains four hundred of the manu- 
scripts (among them a copy of Virgil said to be the 
oldest extant) which the poet-monk studied now 
ten centuries ago. Still earlier than Ekkehard was 
Notker, the author of the ‘‘ Media vita in morte 
sumus,” an inmate of the monastery. This monk, 
we are told— 


‘*was one day walking in the direction of Ror- 


ne 
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schach, when he reached the deep and gloomy 
gorge of the Martinstobel. Workmen were at the 
time busy throwing a bridge over the abyss, and, 
as he saw them hanging, as it were, between 
heaven and earth, the peril they were in so im- 
presse d him as to become the motive of the hymn. 
Words and melody were written together, the lat- 
ter being indicated by a species of accentuation 
above the words, which, in process of time, de- 
veloped into our musical notation. The ‘ Media 
vita’ was sung all over Christendom ; it became a 
favorite battle-song among the Crusaders in far- 
away Palestine, until, in the fifteenth and sixteenth 
centuries, the inhabitants of the shores of the 
Rhine attributing magical virtues to it, its use was 
forbidden by the Church.” 


the author of the 
‘* Salve Regina” was a monk of the 


Here it is well to notice that 
famous hymn 
neighboring monastery on the island of Reichenau. 

From St. Gall and Charlemagne (who for a short 
time was an inmate here) we are taken across the 
lake to Lindau and the Emperor William, who 
chanced that day (July 16, 1879) to be passing 
through after a visit to his daughter on the island 
of Mainau. Here our author was fortunate enough 
to fall in with an old Prussian colonel who was 
walking through Switzerland accompanied by his 
six-year-old son. The story which the soldier tells 
of the white rose sent by another son when lying 
wounded on the battle-field of Gravelotte to the 
Emperor, and the manner in which the latter, years 
after, rewarded this act of devotion, is well-worth 
reading. The places on the German shore before 
Constance is reached are not of special interest, 
though they are full of ofd associations from the 
time of Frederic Barbarossa to that of Joseph II., 
of whom a characteristic anecdote is related in con- 
nection with a visit to Meersburg. Sipplingen was 
formerly famous, we are told, for its sour wine. 
‘* It belonged to the sort called ‘ Lachryme Petri,’ 
because whoever drank of it went out and wept 
bitterly.” A large part of the book is naturally 
The story 
‘of the pale, thin man in mean attire,’ who wit- 


devoted to Constance and its past. 


nessed a good confession outside the walls of the 
city,” receives fresh interest at the author’s hands, 
A chapter also is given to a recent great benefac- 
tor of the city, the Freiherr von Wessenberg, a 
forerunner of the Old Catholics. Among the inte- 
resting excursions in the neighborhood is one to 
the chateau of Arenenberg, the home of Queen 
Hortense and, from 1818 to 1837, the date of her 
death, of Louis Napoleon. Later still it has been 
the residence for a part of each year of the Em- 
press Eugenie and the Prince Imperial up to the 
eve of the latter’s departure for Africa. It was al- 
so from his ancestral home, the castle of Meers- 
burg, on the opposite shore of the lake, that Con- 
radin, the last of the Hohenstaufens, a boy of six- 
teen, started, six centuries ago, upon the ill-starred 
expedition which brought him to the block at 
Naples. 

Most readers, however, will find their chief satis- 
faction in the descriptions of winter scenes and 
sports. The Unter See, which is an arm of the 
lake tothe north of Constance, is frozen over 
nearly every year, and the traffic between the oppo- 
site shores and the island of Reichenau is carried 
on wholly across the ice. This is under charge of 
an official named the Fischermeister, and any who 
venture upon the ice before he has pronounced it 
safe are liable to punishment. Accidents are accord- 
ingly very infrequent. Being an experienced ska- 
ter, Mr. Capper was enabled to explore every part 
of the Unter See during a winter spent in Con- 
Stance. A greater enjoyment than this, however, 
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was in store for him. For ‘‘ from the sth to the 
roth of February [1880] the whole of the vast ex- 
panse of the Boden See was frozen over, and to 
such a thickness as to 
able.” 


over thirty-three times 


make it everywhere pass- 
Since the year 895 the lake has been frozen 
if we the note 


may trust 


on page 281 and not the statement in the text), 


nine times in the fifteenth and seven times in the 


sixteenth centuries, but only twice since 1695, in 
1830 andin 1880. On this last occasion ** the maxi- 
mum thickness of the ice was nearly five inches” ; 
in 1830 it was at least eight, and a canal was cut 
to open communication between Switzerland and 


Germany. In the winter of 1880 ‘roads across 
the ice were staked out by the authorities; for it 
must not be forgotten that to the inhabitants of 
many of the towns and villages it is not a mere 
question of amusement, but the ice was, in fact, 
the only means of communication with their neigh- 
bors.”” Some of the narrated adventures of those 
who, in crossing, were overtaken by snow or fog re- 
mind one of the tales of Arctic travellers. Loss 
of life resulted in some cases. 

Very different was the author’s experience in the 
village of Seewis, a few miles to the south of the 
There 
toboggining and sledge-riding take the place of skat- 


lake, where he spent a part of the winter 


ing, anda roll in the snow is the principal danger to 
which one is exposed. This place was the home of 
Salis, the poet, whose ‘ Das stille Land ’ Longfellow 
has translated in his ‘ Hyperion.” Many interesting 
particulars are given of the life of the villagers, as 
of the meetings of the commune after church, 
where, it may be mentioned, the women partake of 
the communion first, ‘‘as a recognition of their 
valor in the attack on the Austrian soldiery two 


“se 


hundred and fifty years since.” In their ‘* open- 


air parliaments ” all questions of public interest, 
such as the time of sending the cows to pasture on 
the Alps, or of bringing them back, are discussed 
and decided by show of hands. The schools are 
free, with the exception that each child brings a 
stick of wood every day for warming the school- 
room. Though a village of nine hundred inhabit- 
ants, there were in 1879 only two persons, a married 
De- 
lightful as our author’s descriptions are of this place 


couple, who received aid from the poor fund. 


and the mountains about, and especially of the 
‘* Liiner See,” a lake lying sixty-five hundred feet 
above the sea, one almost regrets to have these se- 
cluded villages brought to the notice of the com- 
mon run of tourists. 

The lack of an index detracts from the perma- 
book. 


word of praise should be 


nent value of this On the other hand, a 


given to the etchings, 
some of which appear to us particularly good. 


THEISTIC ARGUMENTS. 
The Theistic Argument as affected by Recent 
Theories. A course of lectures delivered at the 


Lowell Institute, in Boston, by J. Lewis Diman, 


D.D. Boston : Houghton, Mifflin & Co. 


1881. 
THEISTIC writers are under a strong temptation to 
assume the tone of champions, defending the cause 
of the Creator against the assaults of a wicked and 
malevolent enemy. Perhaps the most noteworthy 
feature of the book before us is its perfect freedom 
from this tone, and the calm impartiality with 
which all the arguments on both sides are weighed. 
Its effect will be to increase the regret that the 
voice of its gifted author is no longer to be heard 
among us, and to wonder why he was so little 


known while he lived. [ts principal claim upon 
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our attention arises from its treating the subject in 
the light of modern scientific theories, and especially 
the doctrine of evolution. The question whether 
this doctrine does really support atheism is one on 


which theologians themselves are not yet agreed, 


and on which it is quite natural that they should 
hesitate about taking decided ground, But ou: 
author takes decided ground in favor of the view 


that the theistic argument is not weakened in 


least by anv theory which brings 


domain of 


natural law; and though he has no 

occasion to take ground on either side, he preserves 

his consistency by making no attacks upon the 
generalizations of the most advanced evoluti 

To analyze his argument critically we must re- 





cognize two distinct grounds of belief in an intel- 


ligent first cause, which are apt to be confound 


The first argument is founded on the necessity 
of an intelligent first cause to explain the origin of 
the laws and arrangements of nature, especially 


those which have reference to the existence and 


propagation of life and mind. In ancient times 


the propounders of this argument were met by the 


claim that, for aught we know, all these laws and 
arrangements might have existed from eternity, 
and therefore have had no need of a cause. We 


cannot be asked to explain that which may hav 


existed from eternity ; with equal reason might we 


demand an explanation of the eternal first 


itself. But modern science has done away with 


this particular objection, by showing that the pri 


sent form of the universe is not eternal, but was 


assumed within a calculable number of years, and 
still more, by making it probable that the laws of 


nature are such that their eternal action will not 


result in sustaining an eternal universe, but o 


having a beginning and an end. Moreover, not- 
withstanding the supposed materialistic tendencies 
of modern science, it has scarcely taken the first step 
toward showing that any cause capable of producing 
cloud of 


such as that from which the universe is supposed 


intelligence can exist in a ; 


hery vapor 


to be evolved. 


The other argument seeks for evidence of an 


ever-active Deity in supposed deviations of nature 
from the course 


marked out by inexorable law, 


akin to those deviations produced by men when 
they employ natural forces to bring about their 


own ends. It recognizes a broad distinction be- 


tween the operations of nature, proceeding from 
antecedent to consequent with such certainty that 
the ultimate result can be foreseen from the begin- 
nin and human volition, in which strict law is 


subordinated to a desired end. From this point of 
view the Deity is looked upon as managing nature 
much as an engineer manages his engine, and as 
giving evidence of his presence as an invisible man 
The 


fundamental postulate of this argument is, that we 


might close a valve or throw water upon a fire. 


see effects produced in nature for which invariable 
and eternal law cannot account, and which evince 
the action of a directing power above nature in the 
same way that the sight of dwellings evinces the 
presence of mankind. ‘To this class must, we con- 
ceive, be assigned all theistic arguments founded 
on design in nature, or, more explicitly, on supposed 
With 


elements of generality they may be conceived in 


adaptations of means to ends. whatever 
the mind of the philosopher, they are presented to 
the common people as analogies between the works 
of God and of men, both making use of nature. 
on the same plan. To take one favorite illus- 
tration, a child is shown a flower-bed in which 
the plants are so arranged as to form the initials of 





iisname. IHle knows at on that me one did 
, ials were 
| planting the accordingly. He is then 


nature, pointing 


en 
prepared 
t the doctrine of evolution, our author con- 
ym design is in no way 


ibstitute a 


< 
< 





, and 


rough many ages 
itural law, for a 
In thus defining 
tions of the two tl 
he fails to grasp the real significance of the 
What is 
and essential in it is not the substitution of a pro- 


cess for 


for the process, but the reduction of the supposed 


the mutual rela 1cories, we think 


most far-reaching 


an act, nor the length of time it requires 


acts of a power without nature to results of ever- 


existing and ever-operating natural laws. That we 


thus annul the force of the ar rument as it is meant 


to be understood, will be seen’ by 


f the letters of the 


returning 


flower- 


illustration « 


r out 


If, upon going into the world, the boy 
hould find it a law of nature that beds of plants 
hould assume the form of his initials; if he 
hould find the same forms in flower-beds planted 
long years before he was born, and in Europe and 
in Asia as well as in America, he would regard the 
argument addressed him by his preceptor as entirely 
deceptive. In the same way, what the advocates of 
evolution ciaim, rightfully or wrongfully, to have 
done (and what they must claim, to give their doc- 
trine the slightest consideration as a scientific 
theory), is that they have shown the adaptation of 
the human hand to the purposes it has to perform 
to be the result of certain general laws of nature, 
operating everywhere that life exists, and through 
all time, the present as well as the past; exactly 
the same laws, in fact, as those by which the mus- 
cles, thews, and sinews of a breed of race-horses 
have been, in recent times, adapting themselves to 
speed. If the work of mankind should be so al- 
tered that an entirely different hand would be re- 
quired for his use, the old hand would still be per- 
petuated in the race, notwithstanding its lack of 
adaptation to the new condition, But as hundreds 
of generations came upon the earth it would be 
found that the muscles required for the new activi- 
ties would enlarge and develop, while those not 
used would slowly waste away and at length dis- 
appear. ‘Then, after perhaps a hundred thousand 
years, we should have a new kind of hand adapted 
to the changed conditions. 

To this Prof. Diman would, no doubt, reply 
that the very existence of this adaptive power in 
nature affords the strongest ground for the theistic 
argument. But it is none the less true that the 
argument would not be that of Paley, but would be 
reduced to the general argument founded on the 
necessity of a first cause. The difference of posi- 
tion will become clear by observing how much the 
argument is neglected in cases better known 

1d more familiar than those of the evolution of 
the human hand or eye. We all know that when 
men move into an insalubrious climate, if they sur- 
vive the effects for a few years, a change comes 
over their constitutions by which they are enabled 
to resist the noxious influences by which they are 


surrounded, ‘The scientist cannot give any other 


9 
> 
account of this change than that it occurs in pur- 
uance of a general law of adaptation, pervading 


all life and necessary to its continuance.. The 
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theist sees in it the beneficent intentions of the 


Creator. ‘There is no necessary conflict between 


these views, nor between the theist and the evolu- 


tionist. What the latter claims is that the growth 


of the hand and eye, and their adaptation to the 


wants of the race, the development of the muscles 
] 


of the race-horse, the process of acclimatization, 


the tendency of wounds to heal, and the growth of 
a ligament over an opening in the skull, are all 
results of one general law pervading all life—the 
law of adaptation. The point which he can make 
against the theist is not that by thus reducing the 
effects to one law he has done away with creative 
intelligence, but that this intelligence is not evinced 
in one of these several manifestations more than in 
another. The theist must admit this, or give up 
his claim that the doctrine of evolution does not 
weaken his argument. But we very much doubt 
whether even Prof. Diman would be ready to ad- 
mit that the process of acclimatization afforded as 
strong a basis for his argument as those adap- 
tations which have been made familiar to us by 


Paley and his followers. 


Biographical Sketches of Graduates of Harvard 
University. By John Langdon Sibley, M.A. 
Vol. II. 1659-1677. Charles 
William Sever. 1881. 


Cambridge 


Ir is eight years since the first volume of these 
Sketches, embracing the graduates from 1642 to 
1658 inclusive, was published, and the venerable 
author is to be congratulated on the happy comple- 
tion of the second, which is still but the beginning 
of his arduous task. A few more classes are here 
disposed of in somewhat less space than in the 
preceding instalment, and there are fewer distin- 
guished names than in the list which contained 
Georgé Downing, William Stoughton, Michael 
Wigglesworth, Increase Mather, John Cotton, and 
many others of no mean note. By far the most 
considerable figure is Joseph Dudley, of the class 
of 1665, son of Governor Thomas Dudley in the 
latter’s old age (he was seventy when Joseph was 
born), and a most active and disturbing element in 
the politics of New England and New York ; who 
also became governor of his native State, and by 
reviving the college charter of 1650 proved himself 
one of the greatest benefactors of his alma mater. 
To him are allotted twenty-three pages of Mr. 
Sibley’s text, while Samuel Sewall (class of 1671), 
the next name in importance but a greater in hu- 
man interest, fills twenty. Sewall’s posterity has 
Of his father’s descend- 
ants, four held judgeships in the Massachusetts 
Supreme Court, covering a period in the court’s 
life of 84 years out of 148. The Rev. Samuel 
Willard (class of 1659), himself steadfast against 


ever distinguished itself. 


the witchcraft mania, received and read in Old 
South meeting Sewall’s peccavé for his part in 
shedding innocent blood. This pastor also bap- 
Franklin, born just 
across the way from the church. As a prolific 
author he was second only to Cotton Mather : Mr. 
Sibley, following his practice in all these biogra- 
phies, enumerates 49 of his published works. His 
offspring were nearly as numerous, for he had 


tized the infant Benjamin 


twenty children, yet his name has been preserved 
In Sewall’s class, which was re- 
markable for its quality, were the Rev. John 


in only one line, 


Norton, ancestor of Mrs. John Adams and of Pro- 
fessors Andrews and Charles Eliot Norton; andthe 
Rev. Edward Taylor, ancestor of Ezra Stiles, the 
future president of Yale College. In these years, 
by the way, Harvard raised up several of the 
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founders of Yale, and in 1668 graduated Abraham 
that In the 
next class was the Rev. James Bayley, whose 


Pierson, the rector of institution. 
parish quarrels in Salem Village were visited upon 
his successor, the Rev. George Burroughs (class of 
1670), a conspicuous victim of that superstitious 
persecution the chief responsibility for which is 
ascribed to the Rev. Nicholas Noyes (class of 
1667). 

Nathaniel Saltonstall, with whose life the volume 
opens, was the first of seven successive generations, 
reaching to the present year, who have graduated 
at Harvard, bearing the same name. No other 
family has had this distinction. To the examples 
already given of ‘‘ hereditary genius”’ we may add 
the Rev. Samuel Man (class of 1665), ancestor 
of Horace Mann; and the Rev. Samuel Angier 
(class of 1673), ancestor of Chief-Justice Lemuel 
Shaw—evidence by contraries that the Puritan 
dread of an ‘‘illiterate ministry” was well found- 
ed. We should also mention the Rev. Jeremiah 


Shepard (class of 1669), who was the first clergy- 


man in the British colonies chosen to be a repre- 
sentative in the popular legislature ; and the Rev. 
John Wise, of Chebacco (class of 1673), who is 
said to have been the ‘‘ first man in America ever 
known to oppose the idea of taxation without rep- 
resentation.” His independence was further wit- 
nessed by his opposition to anti-witchcraft and his 
advocacy of congregational singing and inoculation. 
Among other ‘‘ first men” were John Foster (class 
of 1667), the first printer in Boston, and publisher 
of the first engraved map in America; Caleb 
Cheeshahteaumuck (class of 1665), the first and 
only Indian graduate at Harvard, in spite of the 
special building called the Indian College, after- 
wards used as a printing-office ; and Benj. Tomp- 
son (class of 1662), the first American poet, capable 
of good lines like the following : 
* My Loyalty is still the same, 

Whether I win or loose the game, 

True as a Dial tothe Sun, 

Althd it bee not shin'd upon.” 
Finally, the nearest analogue to Downing is 
Nathaniel Higginson (class of 1670), the vigorous 
governor of Madras. 

The recent appearance in the heavens and sub- 
sequent semi-tragedy at Washington justify an 
allusion to Alexander Nowell (class of 1664), a 
compiler of several almanacs, in one of which we 
read : 

‘* Comets (say Naturalists) proceed from natural 

causes, but they oft preceed preternatural effects. 
That they have been Antecedents to strange con- 
sequents is an universal truth, and proved by par- 
ticulars, viz. That which hung over Hierusalem 
before its extirpation by Vespatian, that vertical to 
Germany, before those bloudy Wars, &c. So that 
experience Attests, and reason Assents, that they 
have served for sad Prologues to Tragical Epi- 
logues. For the future, preludiums to what events 
they’l prove, may be proved by consequence, if 
they han’t suffered a privation of their powerful 
Energie.” 
This is in the spirit of the true weather-prophet. 
The comet of 1680 is described in John Foster’s 
Almanac for 1681 as being visible to the naked 
eye in Boston from Nov. 19 to Feb. 10, 1681, 
when it faded out of sight : 

‘* And thus is this prodigious Spectacle removed, 
leaving the world in a fearful expectation of what 
may follow: sure it is that these things are not 
sent for nothing, though man cannot say particu- 
larly for what: They are by most thought to be 
Fore-runners of evil coming upon the World 
(though some think otherwise), as was long since 
observed by Cicero, ab ultima antiquitatis memoria 
notatum est Cometas semper calamitatum pranun- 
tios esse.” 
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Ruvby, Tennessee. By Thomas Hughes. London 


A 
and New York: Macmillan &Co. 1881. 


Mx. HuGHES writes this book for Englishmen in 


the main, and Englishmen mainly will be interested 


1 


it. Itis ‘‘ the best answer which the founders 


of Rugby, Tennessee, can at present make to the 


large and rapidly increasing number of questions 
ch reach them from all parts of the United 
Kingdom about that settlement.” It describes the 


class of persons for whom Rugby was intended, the 


] lace itself 


Spectator here republished), and its prospects. 


(in a series of letters to the London 
But 


ther readers will be interested in it too, and 


o 
whether they have any design of joining the com- 
munity or not—partly on account of the subject, 
partly also because of the particular point of 
view taken by the writer concerning the matter of 


na 
na 


which he treats. The last has indeed the interest 
of a type, and a type of a fine and wholesome kind 
ind not especially common in America, perhaps. 
the 


by is trying, as Mr. Hughes here sketches 


Nothing is further from social experiment 






which kK 
it, than the notions that have been at the bottom of 
some of our own kindred attempts. There has 
been more or less imaginativeness in the origin of 
most of these, and the practical man has always 
viewed them with suspicion. The practical man 
would be enchanted with Rugby, the backbone of 
The 


situation and character of the soil do not in the 


whose scheme seems sheer common-sense. 
least smack of Eldorado, and no speculative per- 
son will be attracted by the frank report by the 
Mr. 
Every settler will be free to en- 


State Commissioner of Agriculture which 
Hughes appends. 
joy as much or as little of the communal advanta- 
ges as he chooses ; and he can do whatever he likes 
‘‘on his own hook ” except sell whiskey. The at- 
tractions are the prospect of making a comfortable 
living by farming, and at the same time enjoying the 
material advantages of limited co-operation and 
as the 


One 
may go to church or stay away, and if he goes he 


the pleasures of such ‘ rational society ” 


community possesses or may come to possess. 


may hear the Episcopal liturgy, or any other he af- 
fects if there are enough of his way of thinking to 
conduct a service. There is alibrary anda cricket- 
ground, and lawn-tennis is popular and shooting is 
Doubtless 


there is a ‘* tremendous lot” of young Englishmen 


good, though fishing is dubious as yet. 


to whom such a life as may be led here will seem 
almost the ideal life. 
only of ambition and of a share, active or passive, 


It involves the abnegation 


in the spectacle of human life and the world’s 
movement—difficult for an imaginative mind to 
forego or even patiently to contemplate permanent 
withdrawal from, no doubt, except under the stress 
of something in its turn imaginative, such as any 
of the varieties of Fourierism. Mr. Hughes per- 
mits himself to poetize a little about putting one’s 
self into direct relations with nature, and quotes 
Emerson a good deal in support of the nobility of 
farming ; but there is, of course, no question about 
the practicability of farming, and the sentiment 
connected with it is of the wholesomest. Haw- 
thorne’s criticism of Blithedale and the viciousness 
of manual labor presupposed a kind of mental ac- 
tivity in some degree kindred to his own, and a 
temperament presumably unlike that of the pro- 
spective Rugbeians. The tameness of Rugby life, 
the monotony inseparable from Arcadian simplicity, 
is equally characteristic of the country in general, 
and Sydney Smith’s conviction that ‘‘ rational con- 
versation in sufficient quantities is only to be had 











from the congregation of a million of people in one 


spot,” is not shared by the ingenuous youth whom 





Mr. Hughes chiefly addresses. Then there is the 
shooting and the lawn-tennis. 

The first part of the book is entitled ‘* Our Will 
Wimbles,”’ 


middle classes of English society there are many 


and declares that in the upper and 


analogies of that ‘‘ handy and genial friend of Sir 


Roger de Coverley.”.. Among the gentlefolk they 


shy 


form, indeed, almost a class, ‘‘the sons of the 
squirearchy for the most part, with no lack of ca- 
pacity for study, but full of various energies and 
tastes which were intended to be useful to their 
fellow-creaiures.” They can do nothing that they 
to do at 


that for something like half the number of those 


will consent home. ‘* We may reckon 


who leave our public schools, and for whom the 
public service, the learned professions, or the press 
are 


those careers 


would be the natural career, 


blocked and practically closed.” There is cer- 
tainly trade, the American reader will at once sug- 
gest, but it seems that trade is impossible, not be- 
cause of any social prejudice against it, but on ac- 
count of the impossibility of succeeding in it and 
Carlyle de 


scribed the Englishman’s hell as ‘‘ the terror of not 


keeping honest. Moreover, since 


” 


succeeding,” mammon-worship, according to Mr. 


Hughes, has been declining, owing to ‘‘a revival” 
ghes, g 


g, 
which was ‘‘in the air.” The result of this on the 
trading class is ‘‘ scrupulousness—a scorn of any- 
thing like sharpness or meanness—in money mat- 
ters.”” The son of the farmer and retail trades- 
man is, for this reason, ‘‘ finding the atmosphere 
of the shop more and more distasteful.” So he 


back 


another of the already numerous Will Wimbles. 


‘turns his on the counter” and becomes 


ae 


in the 
are disappearing, which, 


Moreover, the spirit of co-operation is also 


air,” and middlemen 
though a good thing in the long 
As for the 
For 


‘*the vigorous communities in every quarter of the 


run, causes much 
temporary distress. artisan class, they 
are all right as they are. the many others, 
globe” which have English customs, laws, man- 
And in 


to give 


ners, and language are the best resource. 
regard to Rugby, Mr. Hughes proceeds 
special details and directions to intending settlers. 
The Spectator letters follow, and are 
reading, but we have no space for any of the ob- 


pleasant 
servations or anecdotes. Part third contains the 
author’s speech at the opening of Rugby, which 
was noticed in these pages at the time ; a magazine 
article by Mr. Hughes; his address at Rugby 
school ; and the report of Colonel Killigrew above 
mentioned. One of the reasons given for the se- 
lection of East Tennessee as the site of the new 
settlement is very characteristic of the founder's 
thorough good feeling and simplicity of sentiment. 
Speaking for himself only, he says the selection of 
a Southern State was particularly welcome, because 
‘*what we English want, looking to the future, is 
not only that England and America should be fast 
friends, but that the feeling of union in the States 
themselves should be developed as soundly and 


rapidly as possible,” and he is ‘‘ convinced that a 
good stream of Englishmen into the Southern 


States may, and will materially, help on the good 
cause.” It should be added, by the way, that the 
‘** Board of Aid” is anxious to have it understood 
that the colony is English only in origin, and is 


open to every comer, 


Beauty in Dress. By Miss Oakey. 
1881, 


New York : 
Harper & Bros, 


THis little book cannot fail of the purpose s> 


| 


modestly stated by its author—‘‘to set people 
thinking in the right direction.” ‘* Studies in 
color” would have been an appropriate su 

for suggestions as to colors and combinat f 
colors suited to the various types of fem f 
and figure make up the principal part of ¢ < 
The costumes described are so artistic and so - 
ly becoming that we are impatient for 
fashionable coterie to adopt them for a fancy bal 
It would have none of the incongruity of which 
Miss Oakey so justly complain 

ordinary attempts at such parties, and 

one blundered as to her wn | ial t p we 
should for once enjoy the sight of a1 » tilled 
with perfectly-dressed women G 

less than good taste, has dictated the rales laid 
down as to other matters in dress | ! 
sees, as few do, that the crotchets of 

ers are as wide of the mark as the foib rt 
fashion. Something has been said before of 


more graceful effect of long skirts (in 


place), but we believe Miss Oakey is t 


expose the fallacy of the current argum 
the adjustment of the weight of ¢t dy Phe 
simplicity of the style is the more striking fs 


obvious temptations in the 





sentences as ** This is an unnecessary d ry of 
force—nothing better than a mere tic, that 
has no value after we have given it t ) 0 
of surprise,” carry their full weight only to the ini- 
tiated ; but they are not meaningless, and they d 


give a legitimate emphasis. 





My College Days. By Robert Tomes. New York 


- ae 
Harper & Brothers. 1880. 


7 J 1 
books which prove the 


truth of 
Mr. 


THIs is one of the 
the remark that autobiography is never dull 
Tomes's collegiate experience was not remarkable, 
and his narrative of it gains no factitious aid from 

bald 


howeve1 Ce 


imaginative color, but seems rather almost 


in its directness. For this rea 


son, 


the 


possesses a verisimilitude which, together with 
writer's candor, makes it very agreeable and at 
times amusing reading. Apparently Mr. Tomes 
was a child among his unconscious preceptors tak- 
ing notes, which he has here written out merely for 


the love of the thing. The first portion of the 


volume is the most interesting. Mr. Tomes at- 
tended the grammar-scheol of Columbia College, 
then in Murray street, of which the late Dr. 


Charles Anthon was the rector. Dr. Anthon is fe- 


licitously described. He never whipped the boys 
himself, but 


law of which, I recollect, though not from per- 


** established a Draconian code—one 
sonal experience of the penalty, was that the last 
four boys of each class should be daily whipped.” 
Washington College, now Trinity, had lately been 
established as an advance fortress of Episcopacy in 
the hostile Congregational country of Connecticut, 
and young Tomes was sent thither. The affection 
he entertains for his alma mater is very slight. He 
stood at the head of his class all through the four 
years, but it was not a great feat, he seems to think, 
and the 


yerfunctoriness and pretence of the in- 
I I 
One of 


the tutors was so inefficient that the class went to 


struction made a deep impression on him. 


him in a body, previous to an annual examination, 
and insisted upon his telling each member what 
proposition he would be asked to demonstrate ; 


and ‘‘ Sleepy David ” (which is as much of this able 
instructor's name as Mr. Tomes remembers) com- 


This is perhaps unique, but probably the 





plie 1 
instruction in the smaller colleges forty or fifty years 


ago bore some resemblance to the general course 





it \W ( After graduation 
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Toth Century. 


By WILLIAM H. MALLOCK, 


Auth f \ New Republic,’ ‘Is Life Worth 
Living ?’ etc., et 
16mo, cloth (Trans-Atlantic Series), cloth, $1; 
paper, 60 cents. 
“Open his k where you will, and you will find in it a pearl 
either of thought or of expression."’— The Critic 








**Mr, Mallock’s essay in novel-writing betrays the same fascina- 
tions in style and in habit of thought which distinguished his 
earlier and more pl phical writings. Uptoa certain point he 
command ir unc ied praise by the acuteness of his philo- 
sophy, the essential purity and dignity of his thought, and the pic- 


torial charm which enhances the beauty of dialogue, of incident, 


of meditation, and even of prayer, with the most exquisite accom- 





paniments of landscape, moonlight, marble terraces, plashing 


waters, brilliant women, and all the sensuous apparatus of luxury 


and refinement in a villa on the Mediterranean."’"—N. Y. Trsbune. 


** The literary treatment is admirable, the scene and figure paint- 


and "mV, OY, 


ing ¢i 
Herald 


quent sparkling without apparent effort 


“ His mind is at once brilliant and versatile, his range of thought 


wide, his sympathies genuine and all-embracing He is 


fervent, passionate, and mystical, and his mysticism is tempered 


with poetry and relieved by sarcasm.''"—Evening Telegram. 
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event of the summer.” 
The Midsummer 
FHloliday Scribner 


Contains the opening chapters of two short Stories, 
A SEASIDE NOVELETTE, by the author of 
‘An Earnest Trifler,” entitled ‘‘ The Daughter 
of Henry Sage Rittenhouse,” and ‘‘QUEEN 
rITANIA,” by H. H. Boyesen, one of his best 


stories. 


These Novelettes complete a series, which has 
included Mrs. BuRNETT?’s ‘fA Fair Barbarian ”’ ; 
D. Howe ts’s ‘‘A Fearful Responsibility ”’ ; 

G. W. CABLE’s ‘‘ Madame Delphine,”’ etc. 


Among other features of special interest are: 
ETRETAT, NORMANDY, a brilliantly illus- 
trated article descriptive of the watering-place 


made famous by recent painters. The frontispiece, 





Butin’s ‘* Sailor’s Wife,” and a wonderful full- 
page engraving, by Cole, of LerpaGer’s ‘‘ First 


Communion,” are among the many accompanying 
illustrations. 

NEWPORT, ‘‘ The Isle of Peace,” by SUSAN 
COOLIDGE, with pictures by SANDHAM, INNEsS, 
Jr., BLUM, LUNGREN, and others. 

‘““ICE-YACHTING ON THE HUDSON.” 
Describing this exciting sport, with spirited pic- 
tures by Burns. 

ROBERT FULTON’S Experiments in Sub- 
marine Gunnery, printed from Fulton’s hitherto 
unpublished manuscript. 

“THE PEOPLE’S PROBLEM ”  Suggest- 
ing a practical way to alter the government of this 
country into the system originally planned by its 
founders—‘‘a government dy the people” instead 
of by a machine. 

E. C. STEDMAN contributes the first of two 
papers on ‘‘ Poetry in America.” 

A CAPITAL SHORT STORY, ‘ The Village 
Convict,” by a new writer ; 
LAND and others; the last of the ‘‘ Uncle Remus” 
series, by JOEL CHANDLER HARRIS, etc., ete. 


Ready July 20. Sold everywhere. 


THE CENTURY CO. 
(Formerly Scribner & Co.), 
743 Broadway, N. Y. 
"T°HE ASNEID in MODERN AMERICAN. 
First and Fourth Books. Translated by T. F. Vaill. LIllus- 


trated by Thomas Worth. Price 25 cents, post-paid (six copies, 
$1). Address Winsted Herald Office, West Winsted, Conn. 


35 cents. 


Binder for the Nation 
(RUSSELL'S PATENT), 

To receive the current numbers in a convenient form, 
Substantially made, bound in cloth, with 7he Nation 
stamped on in gold. Holds one volume. Papers 
easily and neatly adjusted. Sent, post-paid, on receipt 
of $1. 

Address Publisher of the Vazion, Box 25, New York 





N any family, whether large or small, but espe- 
cially where the number of children is large, a record of the 
constitutional peculiarities of each one, and the whole course of its 
physical development in sickness and in health, is certain to be fn- 
structive and may prove invaluable. Such a record is Professor J. 
B. Fonssagrives’s ‘Mother's Register,’ consisting of a series of 
tables scientifically arranged for brief and convenient entries. A 
separate volume for boys and for girls. Price, post-paid, 75 cents 
per volume, or $1 25 for two volumes, Address PUBLISHER OF THE 
NATION, 


Poems by Dr. HoL- 


{| Number 838 


il \ K. Mildred's Cadet: a Tale. Philadelphia: T, 
B. I Br 75 cents 

i J. To 1 America. New York: Harper & Bros. 29 

I W Wolfer Roos New York: G. P. Putnam's Sons. 

I Mary Lor 1Wife: aTale. New York: Geo. W. 
Ye cont 

Me! R. M Light and Life : Hymn-Book Boston: O. Dit- 

Co. 35 ¢ 

Ma Vii Insects: How to Catch and to Prepare Them 
Boston: Lee & Shepar« So cents, 

Newcs Prof. S Algebra for Schools and College New 
York: Henry Holt & Co. $160 

Oakev, Mis Beautyin Dress New York : Harper & Bros. §1. 

Tor My College Days. New York: Harper & Bros 


School and College Text- Books 


PUBLISHED 


G.P.PuTNAmM’s Sons, 


27 and 29 W. Twenty-third Street, New York. 


BY 


*,.* Any of the books mentioned below will be 


sent to teach_rs for examination upon receipt of 
one-half the retail price. 


Complete Catalogue forwarded upon application. 


Lhe Elementary Science Series (30 vols.) 


per ve yl. 


75 cents 

The Advanced Science Series (18 vols.) $1 25 per 
vol, 

Putnam's Series of Atlases (14 vols.) 
$2 

Hart's German Classics for Siudents (4 vols, ready). 
$1 and $t 25. 


75 cents to 


un 


94 50. 
Goodwin's Cyclopedia of Biography (new ed.) $5. 


Day's Psychology, Ethics, 


Putnam's World’s Progress (enlarged). 


Esthetics, and Lo 





Bascom’s Psychology, English Literature, Science 
of Mind, 4sthetics, Natural Theology, ete. 
Chadbourne’s Natural Theology. $1 50. 

Sturtevant’s Economics. $1 75. 
Putnam's Art Hand-Books (§ vols.) 50 cents. 
$1 25. 


$1 25. 


Brackett’s Poetry for Home and School. 
Klemm’s Poesie fiir Haus and Schule. 
Trelana’s Pocket Classical Dictionary. 75 cents. 


$2. 
Putnam's Hints for Home Reading. 75 cents. 


The Monthly [ndex 
To the current Periodical Literature of the 
World, in English, except Fiction. 

THE ONLY PUBLICATION OF THE 
KIND IN THE WORLD. 


Le Duc’s Learning to Draw. Illustrated. 





Useful to Teachers, Students, School Officers, 
Libraries, Clergymen, Lecturers, Phy- 
sicians, Lawyers ; 

To all Literary and Professional Workers; to all 
who read the Magazines and Periodi- 
cals of the Day. 


‘* An invaluable assistant to those who desire to 
keep up with the times "—Southern Collegian. 


‘Of great convenience to readers and writers.” 
—New York Times. 


‘* Something that students and periodical readers 
have long needed.” — Zhe Methodist. 


Price $1 per year ; 10 cents per copy. 





PUBLISHED AT THE OFFICE OF 
AMERICAN BOOKSELLER, 


10 Spruce Street, New York. 


THE 








